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BISHOP ROBERT N. BROOKS 


I have, at my command, no suitable words to express my 
deep and abiding appreciation for the genuine cooperation 
which the executive secretary, his staff and the officers and 
members of The Methodist Federation for Social Action 

_ haye so graciously given me and the Federation during the 
- Federation year which closes with this session of the Annual 
Meeting. The little barque of The Methodist Federation 
for Social Action has certainly sailed through turbulent 
waters this year. That we come to the end of the year 


without any serious damage to the vessel, the crew, or the 


passengers is an occasion for very great rejoicing. __ 
You probably do not need to be reminded that this was 
another General Conference year in our Federation history. 
And that a none too friendly press had worked overtime to 
distort and misconstrue the work of this organization with 
a view to cutting out the job which they thought the General 
i Conference would surely perform. It turned out to be just 
another futile effort on the part of an irate press to greatly 
influence the General Conference of The Methodist Church. 
So I repeat that but for the loyal, determined and effective 
‘support which you so generously gave, the vessel would 
have, long ago, been entangled among the dangerous reefs 
and we would have suffered the most humiliating disaster 
and defeat. As I look at you today I am led to’say: “These 
are they which came out of great tribulations.” - 


I shall be happy if, by the experience of this the most 
testing year in our Federation history, we have forged a new 
link in the already strong chain which binds The Methodist 
Federation for Social Action to the Methodist Church. If 
you will permit me to step out of the field of my specializa- 
tion—history—into the field of my calling—prophecy—I 
venture the prediction that we are not only wooimg more 
and more Methodists to our way of life but that we are 
beginning to impress both the Methodist Church and the 
American people with the fact that our cause is just. 

So I record my grateful appreciation to all who have con- 
tributed to the success of this year. It has been both a great 
pleasure and a high privilege to liberally share with The 
Methodist Federation for Social Action whatever crumbs of 
truth and hope the blessed Christ has so graciously broken 
for my own hunger. 


Acknowledgement 

My very great gratitude for the signal honor which you 
have conferred upon me is not diminished, it is rather 
enhanced by the deep sense of my unworthiness of it. I 
implore you then to hear me with sympathy and with a sense 
of your own responsibility for the plight in which I find 
myself. A noble succession of the ablest men of the church 
has led this Federation through the years of its high achieve- 
ments. Their guidance and counsel have been our main- 
stay—the index finger pointing to the right road. May God 
bless these good men and continue them as a blessing to 
many people. ; 

It was said in Massachusetts that Wm. L. Douglas was 
elected governor of that old commonwealth because he had 
shown that he could make shoes and money and men at the 
same time and in the same factory. The industry which does 
not make manhood as well as money stands condemned. 


“Til fares the land, to human ills a prey, where wealth 


accumulates and men decay.” 

There are still such things in the world as ideals and 
loyalties—loyalties to principles and persons, whose spirits. 
in spite of time and change and death, flash on and become 
the stars by which we sail through the perilous night. Soul- 
force still wins if it is allowed to express its pioneering 
spirit in enlightened leadership and sacrificial service. Truth, 
expressed in such lives, out-marches time and will be 
yemembered down the long reaches of eternity. Surely 
personality is the only reality which out-marches time and 
flashes the “all clear” after the last blackout. 

The past must live or else the future dies. The fountains 
are in the yesterdays. The streams root back into the mists 
and the clouds. They flow today, but the showers fell in 
other days. We dare not forget those who cultivated the 
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soil, planted the seed, made wise beginnings. Their names 
should be made known to our children and our children’s 
children. There must be the backward as well as the forward 
look—the retrospect as well as the prospect. People want 
the inspiration of what has been done so that they may 
have the stimulation to do what remains to be done. 

If one were searching for a single word to gather up and 
flash upon the canvas of the human mind a mental picture 
of the meaning of the days through which we have passed 
this year, he might well have recourse to a medical term: 
“oestation”. Not childbirth, to be sure, but worldbirth. 

As in childbirth, the mood of humanity in this hour is a 
strange amalgam of two contradictory emotions—agony and 
exultation, fear and expectation. More recently the Chinese 
have translated “Crisis” as having a double meaning (Way 
Chei) for in Chinese the word “Crisis” is represented by 
an ideograph which carries a double connotation—peril and 
opportunity. We are passing through a period in_ the 
world’s history which is pregnant with these two possibili- 
ties: peril or opportunity. This is, in the profoundest sense, 
an epoch of crisis. In his Man and Society in Calamity, 
Professor Sorokin piles up evidence that in any time of 
transition or catastrophe men and communities either rise 
to greater heights of character and valor than in ordinary 
days or sink to unprecedented depths of brutality and 
cowardice. In such a time there is a sharp shifting of sheep 
and goats. No person, no group escapes that winnowing 
process. 

One marks sobering illustrations of this winnowing process 
when the life of a whole people, under stress of national 
peril, is both transfigured by corporate gallantry of which 
their noblest annals have hardly offered foretaste and stained 
by unaccustomed shame. 

Under stress of crisis, both the corporate restraints which 
check the grosser vices and the social conventions which 
inhibit the nobler virtues are released. Impulses deep within 
human nature, which are ordinarily latent—impulses of the 
brute and of the saint, original sin and original virtue—are 
loosed. This law of history holds us all within its grip— 
persons and institutions—and molds us for better, for worse. 
In normal days we_may drift upon the surface of a seduc- 
tive if specious moral neutrality. In these days, in life no 
less than in world polities, there is no neutrality. 

For the first time in the long millenia, a global age has 
wrapped all mankind within a single garment of destiny and 
has willed for them a common fate. By our own devices we 
have been led right up to the edge of a world that is 
undeniably one. Do we have any of the rightsized habits to 
match the measure of living which this new world demands? 
The ultimate outcome of the catastrophic changes which 
shake our society no one can foresee. The precise forms 
which the common life will take in the new age a-borning 
no one dares forecast. This one thing we know—there will 
be no reversion to “normalcy” no return to old days and 

old ways. Hither mankind will go forward to an order 
finer, truer, more worthy of human possibilities than in any 
revious time, or we shall certainly go down—all of us 
er level of human existence than the mod- 
Peril or opportunity—these are the 

and for every great human 
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is inereasingly revealed in its ugly nakedness. The second 
phase of this challenge has been largely hidden. It is the 
attack from within, the self-deceived and self-deceiving 
attempt to tear down the elements which have brought west- 
ern Christendom so far along the road of progress. 

For a long time now, our kind of government and our 
kind of life have suffered from an almost fatal inferiority 
complex. We have all but left the field to the colleetivists. 
That is becése we were always able to establish clearly the 
difference between the true collective action and false col- 
lective action. Our resistance to the wrong kind of col- 
lectivism seemed to make us nothing but reactionaries, when 
the right kind of togetherness, the right kind of collectivism, 
is as necessary and urgent as life itself. Man does not live 
to himself alone; he must organize into society; he must 
have rules under which to operate. And there is no necessary 
limit to this organization, this true collective action, as long 
as the basic rights of the individual are continuously 
respected. But once that fatal line is crossed, collectivism 
becomes totalitarian, and we are headed back toward the 
darkness. The position of man, the individual, is the 
touchstone of it all. 

Unwillingness to act together in the right sense, safe- 
guarding the status of the individual, has placed us in our 
greatest jeopardy. Freedom is under fire not only because 
there is a conspiracy to enslave man, but also because its 
defenders have not realized that the best defense for freedom 
is an offense. That offense lies in right action. 

“Whenever a system is challenged, there is a tendency 
to rally to support the system ‘as is’. The world becomes 
divided between those who would maintain the status quo 
and those who would change the status quo. As we have 
seen, those who would sustain the status quo inevitably are 
defeated. And almost inevitably the issue is resolved by 
violence. So it is that in the face of Soviet challenge we 2 
must not rally to the defense of our institutions just as 
they are, but we must seek even more ardently to make 
them better than they now are. ; 

“The danger is that those who face the Soviet challenge 
will feel that they must defend themselves on every count. 
There is some evidence that the Soviet challenge is, to an 
extent, having that natural result. Christians must stand 
strong against that, recognizing the imperfections of every 
system and of every nation, not identifying righteousness 
with anything that is, but constantly striving to prove that 
the evils that exist must be eradicated by peaceful means.” 


The following are excerpts from the report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights ‘‘To Secure These Rights.’’ 


The Time Is Now a 
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rational bases of democratic beliefs. There are times when 
the difference between what we preach about civil rights and 
what we practice is shockingly illustrated by individual out- 
rages. There are times when the whole structure of our 
ideology is made ridiculous by individual instances. And 
there are certain continuing, quiet, olmnipresént practices 
which do irreparable damage to our beliefs. 

“As examples of ‘moral erosion’ there are the consequences 
of suffrage limitations in the South. The fact that Negroes 
and many whites have not been allowed to vote in some states 
has actually sapped the morality underlying universal suf- 
frage. Many men in public and private life do not believe 
that those who have been kept from voting are capable of 
self-rule. They finally convince themselves that disfran- 
chised people do not really have the right t6 vote... . 

“Thousands upon thousands of small, unseen incidents 
reinforce the impact of headlined violations like lynchings, 
and broad social patterns like segregation and inequality of 
treatment. There is, for example, the matter of ‘fair play.’ 
As part of its training for democratic life, our youth is con- 
stantly told to ‘play fair,’ to abide by ‘the rules of the game,’ 
and to be ‘good sports.’ Yet, how many boys and girls in 
our country experience such things as Washington’s annual 
marble tournament? Because of the prevailing pattern of 
segregation, established as a model for youth in the schools 
and recreation systems, separate tournaments are held for 
Negro and white boys. Parallel elimination contests are 
sponsored until only two victors remain. Without a contest 
between them, the white boy is automatically designated as 
the local champion and sent to the national tournament, 
while the Negro lad is relegated to the position of runner-up. 
What child can achieve any real understanding of fair play, 
or sportsmanship, of the rules of the game, after he has 
personally experienced such an example of inequality? 

“Tt is impossible to decide who suffers the greatest moral 
damage from our civil rights transgressions, because all of us 
are hurt. That is certainly true of those who are victimized. 
Their belief in the basic truth of the American promise is 
undermined. But they do have the realization, galling as it 
sometimes is, of being morally in the right. The damage to 
those who are responsible for these violations of our moral 
standards may well be greater. They, too, have been reared 
to honor the command of ‘free and equal.’ And all of us 
must share in the same at the growth of hypocrisies like the 
‘automatic’ marble champion. All of us must endure the 
cynicism about democratic values which our failures breed. 

“The United States can no longer countenance these burdens 
on its common conscience, these inroads on its moral fiber. 


The Economic Reason 


“One of the principal economic problems facing us and 
the rest of the world is achieving maximum production and 
continued prosperity. The loss of a huge, potential market 
for goods is a direct result of the economic discrimination 
which is practiced against many of our minority groups. 
A sort of vicious circle is produced. Discrimination depresses 
the wages and income of minority groups. As a result, their 
purehasing power is curtailed and markets are reduced. 
Reduced markets result in reduced production. This cuts 
down employment, which of course means lower wages and 
still fewer job opportunities. Rising fear, prejudice, and 


insecurity aggravate the very discrimination in employment 


which sets the vicious circle in motion. — : ; 
“Minority groups are not the sole victims of this economic 
waste; its impact is inevitably felt by the entire population. 
“ ‘The withholding of jobs and business opportunities from 
some people does not make more jobs and business oppor- 
tunities for others. Such a policy merely tends to drag down 
the whole economic level. You can’t sell an electric refrig- 
erator to a family that can’t afford electricity. Perpetuating 
poverty for some merely guarantees stagnation for all. True 
economic progress demands that the whole nation move for- 
ward at the same time. It demands that all artificial barriers 
erected by ignorance and intolerance be removed. To put it 
in the simplest terms, we are all in business together. Intoler- 
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ance is a species of boycott and any business or job boycott is 
a cancer in the economie body of the nation. I repeat, intol- 
erance is destructive; prejudice produces no wealth; diserimi- 
nation is a fool’s economy. (Eric Johnston) .. . 

“Finally, the cost of prejudice cannot be computed in 
terms of markets, production and expenditures. Perhaps the 
most expensive results are the least tangible ones. No nation 
can afford to have its component groups hostile toward one 
another without feeling the stress. People who live in a 
state of tension and suspicion cannot use their energy con- 
structively. The frustrations of their restricted existence 
are translated into aggression against the dominant group. 
Myrdal says: 

“Not only occasional acts of violence, but most laziness, 
carelessness, unreliability, petty stealing and lying are un- 
doubtedly to be explained as concealed aggression. . . . The 
truth is that Negroes generally do not feel they have unquali- 
fied moral obligations to white people. . . . The voluntary 
withdrawal which has intensified the isolation between the 
two eases is also an expression of Negro protest under 
cover. 

“It is not at all surprising that a people relegated to 
second-class citizenship should behave as second-class citizens. 
This is true, in varying degrees, of all of our minorities. 
What we have lost in money, production, invention, citizen- 
ship, and leadership as the price for damaged, thwarted 
personalities—these are beyond estimate. 

“The United States can no longer afford this heavy drain 
upon its human wealth, its national competence. 


The International Reason 


“Our position in the postwar world is so vital to the future 
that our smallest actions have far-reaching effects. We have 
come to know that our own security in a highly interdependent 
world is inextricably tied to the security and well-being of 
all people and all countries. Our foreign policy is designed 
to make the United States an enormous, positive influence for 
peace and progress throughout the world. We have tried to 
let nothing, not even extreme political differences between 
ourselves and foreign nations, stand in the way of this goal. 
But our domestic civil rights shortcomings are a serious 
obstacle. =” 

“In a letter to the Fair Employment Practice Committee 
on May 8, 1946, the Honorable Dean Acheson, then Acting 
Secretary of State, stated that: 

“ec... the existence of discrimination against minority 
groups in this country has an adverse effect upon our rela- 
tions with other countries. We are reminded over and over 
by some foreign newspapers and spokesmen, that our treat- 
ment of various minorities leaves much to be desired. While 
sometimes these pronouncements are exaggerated and unjus- 
tified, they all too frequently point with accurary to some 
form of discrimination because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. Frequently we find it next to impossible 
to formulate a satisfactory answer to our critics in other 
countries; the gap between the things we stand for in 
principle and the facts of a particular situation may be too 
wide to be bridged. An atmosphere of suspicion and resent- 
ment in a country over the way a minority is being treated 
in the United States is a formidable obstacle to the develop- 
ment of mutual understanding and trust between the two 
countries. We will have better international relations when 
these reasons for suspicion and resentment have been 
removed. : 

- “7 think it is quite obvious .. . that the existence of 
discriminations against minority groups in the United States 
is a handicap in our relations with other countries. The 
Department of State, therefore, has good reason to hope 
for the continued and inereased effectiveness of public and 
private efforts to do away with these discriminations” _ 

“The international reason for acting to secure our civil 
rights now is not to win the approval of our totalitarian 
critics. We would not expect it if our record were spotless ; 
to them our civil rights record is only a convenient weapon 
with which to attack us. Certainly we would like to deprive 
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them of that weapon. But we are more concerned with the 
good opinion of the peoples of the world. Our achievements 
in building and maintaining a state dedicated to the funda- 
mentals of freedom have already served as a guide for those 
seeking the best road from chaos to liberty and prosperity. 
But it is not indelibly written that democracy will encompass 
the world. We are convinced that our way of life—the free 
way of life—holds a promise of hope for all people. We 
have what is perhaps the greatest responsibility ever placed 
upon a people to keep this promise alive. Only still greater 
achievements will do it. 

“The United States is not so strong, the final triumph of 
the democratic ideal is not so inevitable that we can ignore 
what the world thinks of us or our record.” 

The end of war did not bring an end to our difficulties, 
because the war was more of a symptom than a cause of 
our sickness. Indeed, there is a sense in which the war has 
not really ended, and in which peace has not really come. 
Real peace may not come in our time. We may not be 
willing to purchase peace. 

We are now in the third year of the new and puzzling 
age in which it is our destiny, perhaps our tragedy, and 
possibly our glorious opportunity to be alive. We must, 
if at all possible, under God’s guidance find ways in which 
the spirit of man can be renewed and tragedy averted. Any- 
one who thinks seriously about the matter knows that the 
positive answer is very much more difficult than is the 
analysis of the problem. I know the danger of giving an 
answer which seems too simple; I know how much easier 
it is to criticize than to create; I know there are churchmen 
who think this treatise too unconventional, and I know there 
are intellectuals, not a few, who will consider it quite too 
pious. If I could stir up these able people to produce the 
right answer I would be most happy. For creative thought 
moves forward as we learn from one another, until some- 
thing like the “sense of the meeting” begins to emerge. 

Doctors all agree that our western civilization is sick. In 
this abundant diagnosis there has been a remarkable meet- 
ing of minds. Decay and putrification have truly set in. 
But we must go from diagnosis to prescription and cure. 
Now that we have lost the delusion of health, we may be 
able to lead our people to the acceptance of a cure. To 
do that we must build an incentive which will be, in every 
way, commensurate with our skill. And, much of what we 
do must be within the framework of organized religion—the 
ehureh. But a church that will find any respectable place 

in a world torn by strife and broken by war must be 
_ willing to face frankly and grapple vigorously with problems 
which are world-wide in their bearing. What are these 
issues? I mention three: War, Race and Industry. Is 
this too much to expect from the church? ‘The church 
has made such great words as “freedom” and “right” and 
“human worth” and “sacrifice” the familiar coins of its 
pulpit exchange. At no time has the church found comfort 
in its relation to war. When war broke out it felt that it 


was, in large measure, a condemnation visited upon the _ 


nations for refusal to listen to the warnings of the church. 

In one of the loftier passages in classic Christian literature, 

St. Paul epitomized the characteristics of a Christian order. 

5 It would be one, he declared, in which the abiding values 
would be “faith, hope, and love.” Much discussion of the 

; nature of a Christian society has not changed that basic 
ee requirement. The churches may disagree among themselves 
as to the instrumentalities of world collaboration. They 
may disagree as to economic programs. They may disagree 
o the future of empires. But on St, Paul’s profound 
they must stand unitedly. The human order which 
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sible to him also, The Methodist Federation must seek 
more men and women with these reservoirs of power. People 
who are prepared to travel a rough and lonely road, for 
life will be lonely! The life of Joan of Are is being revived 
in almost every township now. As Joan faces the stake, 
in Bernard Shaw’s play, she cries aloud: “Yes, I am alone 
on earth; I have always been alone. My father told my 
brothers to drown me if I would not stay to mind his 
sheep while Wrance was bleeding to death: France might 
perish if only our lambs were safe. I thought France would 
have friends at the court of the king of France: and I 
find only wolves fighting for pieces of her poor torn body. 
I thought God would have friends everywhere. . . . Do not 
think you can frighten me by telling me that I am alone. 
France is alone; and God is alone; and what is my lone- 
liness before the loneliness of my country and my God? 
I see now that the loneliness of God is His strength: what 
would He be if He listened to your jealous little counsels? 
Well my loneliness shall be my strength too: it is better 
to be alone with God: His friendship will not fail me, 
nor His counsel, nor His love. In His strength I will dare, 
and dare, until I die. I will go out now to the common 
people, and let the love in their eyes comfort me for the 
hate in yours. You will-all be glad to see me burnt; but 
if I go through the fire I shall go through it to their 
hearts forever and ever. O God that madest this 
beautiful earth, when will it be ready to receive thy saints? 
How long, O Lord, how long?” : 

We, of the Methodist Federation for Social Action, are 
sincerely, and we hope wisely, trying to lead people into 
the glorious experience and high privilege of building a 
Christian world of freedom and fellowship for all. And, 
we believe that, if it is to be for all it must be done by all. 
As once men built the great cathedrals—each rejoicing to 
lend his special skill to the creation of the beauty and 
worship which could be brought into being only by the 
coordination of a thousand hands through hundreds of years, 
so must it be (many would use a weaker word) with — 
humanity, adventuring together down the ages in the dis — 
covery of new truths, the mastery of new skills, the creation 
of new beauties—together like cathedral builders, each set 
free to offer his special gift to the glory of God and the 
enrichment of his fellowman. ° 

The emphasis is, currently, upon action. It is our fond 
hope to make the blueprints so clear that each one can see 
what he can do to make effective the present crusade for 
the complete emancipation of the human spirit. 

In the promotion of these worthy ends we may not escape 
vilification even violence at the hands of devout and often 
conscientious people. But we believe that it is the age-old 
discussion between tradition and adventure, and that as 
always before, adventure will win and that tradition will 
climb upon the bandwagon and ride away with adventure 
e ie Achieve of the new and challenging tasks now 
at hand. 


zones in our social order. Any such forays will be pr 
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Democracy is the most nearly ideal 
the mind of man has yet devised. — 
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Editorial 


in retrospect 


This year’s annual meeting at Oskaloosas was: not Accom- 
panied by the pyrotechnics that made the session at Kansas 
City so memorable. Mr. Frederick Woltman and the Seripps- 
Howard press, having failed in their “smear” campaign of 
the previous year, were nowhere in evidence. Woltman, 
whose by-line has appeared less frequently since the fiasco 
vis a vis the Federation, was reported to be in North Caro- 
lina, recovering from a serious illness of undisclosed nature. 
We wish him the speedy return of his7health, but cannot 
resist saying that nobody could read his stuff for long, 
let alone write it, without coming down with some fairly 
serious physical or mental aberration. We recommend to 
him the reading of Rabbi Liebman’s “Peace of Mind.” 

The House Un-American Activities Committee did liven 
things up a bit just before the Oskaloosa meeting by issuing 
a report warning against Communist infiltration of the 
churches, and naming the MFSA and the Epworth League 
as two of the religious groups which might have been 
infiltrated. As far as the Epworth League is concerned 
the infiltration must have been post mortem, and as far 
as the Federation is concerned—well, we didn’t feel a thing. 
A direct inquiry to the House Committee produced a reply 
in which the Committee denied ever having investigated the 
MFSA, and a photostat of this reply, made on official Com- 
mittee stationery, is available on request from our office. 

In view of the fine resolutions passed by the Oskaloosa 
meeting, it is interesting to look back over some of the issues 
that have concerned us at other recent annual meetings. At 
Evanston two years ago we warned of the inadequacy of 
the so-called “Truman Doctrine,” called for international 
control of atomie energy, questioned the desirability of con- 
tinuing Mr. John Foster Dulles as chairman of the Federal 
Council of Church’s Commission on the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace, asked our government to withdraw sup- 
port from the corrupt Chiang Kai-shek regime in China, 
and called for a modus viviendi with Russia as the alterna- 
tive to a “Holy War.” 


We were strongly criticized for all of these stands,-both — 


inside and outside of the church. Well does the editor 
remember the amused laughter of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in April, 1947, when he and Dr. Samuel 
Guy Inman testified that the Truman Doctrine would not 
be able to eliminate the guerrillas in Greece! These preach- 
ers, the Committee seemed to be saying, how little they know 
about practical affairs! Today, two years later, President 
Truman himself admits that the Greek insurgents are stronger 
than ever. The Truman Doctrine not only did not eliminate 
them, it actually strengthened them. These Congressmen, 


how little they know about human nature! 


_ Criticized as we were—and are—for our position on these 


matters, history has proved us correct, at least to date. The 


failure to achieve international control of atomic energy 
ispends a Damocletian sword over the head of mankind. 
ne question we raised about Mr. Dulles was raised so 


had to be abolished. The criticism of Chiang that 


the face of almost 100% support of him by 
Church and its bishops is now grimly under- 


acy behind the Vatican in 


tently within the Federal Council itself that the Com- 
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The authority of having been right in the past lays upon 
us a responsibility to weigh and measure and analyze and 
prophesy with great care and to pronounce only after serious 
thought, and above all to remember the words of St. Paul: 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal.” 

Auson J. SMITH 


A WORD OF THANKS to those of you who have 
responded to last month's urgent appeal for financial 
aid. This generous response has enabled us to reduce 
our indebtedness by one-half. Still due is $2,250. To 
those of you who have not yet sent in your back dues 
and/or an additional emergency contribution, we again 
appeal this month. We have a great work to do—and 
we count on your immediate financial assistance to give 
us the means to carry on. The $2,250 will only pay back 
obligations. Current expenses must also be met. So 
won't you make your contribution as generous and imme- 
diate as possible? 


CALL TO ACTION 


After reading the splendid program adopted at Oska- 
loosa, we hope you'll help us live up to our name by 
utting that program into concrete ACTION. 

A good way to do this is to make known your wishes 
by a visit or letters to your State and Congressional 
representatives. 

Such urgent matters as: Price and rent controls; civil 
rights legislation; world disarmament and opposition to 
UMT; national health insurance; legislation and other 
social security measures need an enlightened vocal public 
opinion. Won't you join other MFSAers in this important 
task? : 
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"There Is Light Shining in Darkness 


The Federation Grows 

This has been a good year for the Methodist Federation 
for Social Action—a year in which Federation program has 
been vindicated at the points most important for continued 
Federation progress. October 1947 our total membership 
was 3,944. October 1948 our total membership was 5,571. 
This growth came since Bishop Brooks became President in 
Kansas City last December and since formulation of pro- 
gram there. “By their fruits ye shall know them” and we 
see Bishop Brooks’ outstanding leadership in the many new 
friends and supporters he has already won for the Federa- 
tion. Next year we can attain our historic goal of at least 
ten thousand paid up voting members, and with this an 
adequate income and budget. 


The Enemies Fail 

We realize some dislike the Federation program, question 
our leadership, and have worked overtime this year so our 
movement would be stifled. The last thing such opponents 
wanted was for us to report at this meeting that we are not 
bankrupt, do not propose to enter that state, and have far 
more members and strength than ever before. I refer in 
part to the unparalleled, concentrated and costly (not to 
mention immoral) propaganda campaign directed against the 
Federation in connection with the Kansas City meeting. 
Avowedly aiming at destroying our movement, this led to 
the loss of the grand total of about four or five frightened 
and misled members, in a period in which we gained hundreds 
of new members largely because of the actions at Kansas 
City. 

Part of the gain came from the unsought, undeserved, but 
free advertising. For example, Co-Chairman of our New 
York City Chapter James Wendell, lay leader of the Wash- 
ington Square Methodist Church, first learned of us from 
the front-page, screaming headlines in the New York World- 
Telegram. A loyal Methodist, he made first hand investiga- 
tion of the Federation, its program and procedures, finding 
it just the fellowship within Methodism he had been seeking. 
Thanks to Mr. Woltman, we gained here, as elsewhere, a 
most valuable supporter. 


‘The Un-American Committee and Religion 


The red-hunting Mr. Woltman reminds us of the related 
red-hunting House Committee on Un-American Activities 
which on November 22 in its pamphlet on Communism and 
Religion made similar inroads into the religious field and 
discovered a “red menace” in numerous Protestant organiza- 
tions: The YMCA, the YWCA, the Protestant magazine, the 
People’s Institute of Applied Religion Union Theological 
Seminary and an undefined group of some 100 Protestant min- 
isters in Washington. The Committee charged the latter two 
Protestant organizations with doing what is continually done 
daily in European parliaments and in the United Nations: 
actually listening to a communist speak! Is it now unAmeri- 
can to practice free discussion and expression? The Commit- 
tee did not neglect Methodism. Two Methodist groups were 
singled out as centers of communist infiltration: the Epworth 
League and the Methodist Federation for Social Action. The 
Committee was unaware of the embarrassing fact that the 
Epworth League ended existence in 1939! 

And what did the Committee know, or seek to learn about 
the Methodist Federation for Social Action? Fortunately 
the Committee speaks best for itself in an official eommunica- 
tion sent one week after it released to the press the above- 
mentioned pamphlet. (Photostat printed in January But- 
LETIN.) The communication states that the Committee has 
never investigated the Federation! 


* Annual report to the Methodist Federation for Sociil Action 
by its Executive Secretary, Rev. Jack R. McMichael, Osklaloosa, 
Iowa, December 29, 1948. ; 


brothers of the Episcopacy was “an active leader at the 


Thinking it would be good for the Chairman or any 
member of the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
to address this meeting on the subject of their recent interests 
and to answer our questions concerning their conclusions, if 
any, and their procedures, if any, in arriving at such con- 
clusions, your Executive Secretary secured consent from 
Bishop Brooks, our president, and sent a letter of invitation 
to the House Committee chairman, J. Parnell Thomas. 
(Printed in January BULLETIN.) | a 

Receiving no answer (strange in view of the earlier implica- 
tion that the Committee had authoritative knowledge in this 
field), I again sent the same letter and by registered mail. 
We still await a reply. ‘ 

Our members’ response has been magnificent. They have 
been much better about paying their dues, sending extra 
contributions, and implementing that part of our program 
calling for the long-overdue abolition of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. The House Committee 
has failed, as their colleague, Mr. Woltman, before them. 
The Committee’s boomeranging attack has cost us not one 
member, nor aroused any tendencies in Protestantism or 
our own fellowship to engage ourselves in red-hunting. Not 
putting us on the defensive, it has brought us even more, 
along with increasingly numerous Protestant allies, to the 
offensive so far as the House Committee and its threat are 
concerned. 

Strong repudiation of the Committee, of its undemocratic 
and unAmerican procedures, and specifically of its conelu- 
sions in the field of religion has come from such groups as 
the Cleveland Baptists Association, the Congregation of the 
Mt. Olivet Methodist Church, the Council of Bishops of our 
Church by unanimous vote, the Council of Synagogue 
Women, the Women’s Division of Christian Service of the 
Methodist Church. These women’s religious organizations 
now call for the “outright abolition of the Committee.” The 
action of the representative Methodist women from every 
corner of America was taken by a unanimous vote at their 
meeting this month in Buck Hill Falls, Pa. If the Com- 
mittee will just continue the work launched in its pamphlet 
on religion, we can assure it of enough opposition among 
decent, thinking, religiously rooted Americans at last to end 
it completely, and thus to enhance to that degree the peace 
and democracy of America and the world. 


‘Since Mr. Thomas did not come here to repeat the ridicu- 
lous charges which the Committee itself denied having made 
one week after making them, I shall have to take_his place 
this morning and tell you exactly what the charges were. 
In the pamphlet on Communism and Religion we have two 
questions and allegedly two answers (92 and 93) concerning 
our organization, which follow: 


“92. What is the Methodist Federation for Social Action? 
A tool of the Communist Party, denounced by numer- 
ous loyal American Methodists. It claims to speak 
for 17 Methodist Bishops and 4,000 clerics and lay- 
men. Not an official church organization. 

“93. Where is it located and what is it trying to do? 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. Although 
strictly unofficial as a ‘church’ organization, it is 
trying to use the prestige of the Methodist Church 
to promote the line of the Communist Party.” 


For this, the Committee (as it admitted officially a week 
later) had no evidence whatever. The Committee does claim _ 
to have certain unverified newspaper clippings in its file 
telling of a meeting of our ization in Kansas City last — 
December. But either the unidentified newspaper clippings, 
or else the Committee through some imaginative work of 
supererogation, claims that three Methodist Bishops were 
at Kansag,City who were absent and that one of these absent — 
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conference.” Indeed, one of them is even absent from this 
earth. There has never been a Bishop Louis Watkins. Nor 
is Bishop Brashares, as the limited Committee file reveals, 
a resident of Iowa City. But the above is all the “informa- 
tion” on the organization which the Committee claims’ Such 
“Information” bears no relation to the charges made in the 
less honest but earlier pamphlet. There is of course no con- 
nection whatever between the Methodist Federation for Social 
Action and the Communist or any other political party. 

_ The national program and policies of the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Action are formulated freely and demo- 
eratically by Federation members who’ participate in the 
annual national membership meetings, t® which all Federa- 
tion members are invited. The Federation has an Executive 
Committee of some 50 Episcopal, Clerical and lay members, 
nominated at the annual meeting and elected by universal 
mail ballot. (Voting Federation members are any who give 
at least $5 yearly or at least $2 if under 25.) This respected 
and democratically elected Executive Committee is given 
ad-interim authority to.speak for the Federation nationally 
between annual meetings and in line with the general pro- 
gram, democratically formulated and adopted at the annual 
meetings. The Executive Committee meets quarterly and 
more often when needed, as this past year. The Committee 
members are from all geographical areas. We try to hold 
committee meetings in different areas, and seek more income 
to finance committee travel and further increase the already 
heartening number who can participate personally at meet- 
ings, and not merely through correspondence and mail ballots 
on particular issues. 

The Executive Committee chooses a strong Administrative 
Committee which meets monthly (at least 11 times yearly), 
giving detailed, careful consideration to decisions in all 
manner of interim office and other routine matters which 
come up. 

When the Methodist Federation for Social Action makes 
a move, it does so on the basis of decisions carefully con- 
sidered and discussed at the Annual Meeting or in the meet- 
ings of the strong and annually elected Executive Committee 
or Administrative Committee. We nationally make plenty 
of study and action recommendation to our increasing num- 
ber of local and Conference chapter. But each chapter is 
autonomous and makes its own decisions. — 

We in the Federation were not alarmed by attacks last 
year from a particularly immoral, irresponsible segment of 
the press or more lately by the reactionary House Committee 
on UnAmerican Activities. We might be alarmed indeed if 
our program proved satisfactory or conformed to the tenets 
and approach of those who abhor the democratic, brotherly 
world which the Federation has sought and which is the 
sure outcome of prophetic religion. — = 

We welcome any examination of Federation program, state- 
ments, and actions, not from the standpoint of the tenets and 
he pr ures of the UnAmerican Committee which we repudiate 

and reject, but from the standpoint of the ethical, religious, 
objective validity of these positions; the democratic and 
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objective procedures by which they are reached; or the © 
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munist and other political parties. We are not committed in 
advance either to agree or to disagree with any political party, 
or indeed with any group whatever, on specific points of 
program. In the future, as the past, we will stand for the 
things we believe right and will not be deterred from doing so 
because the Communists, Socialists, Democrats or Repub- 
lieans, or any other group either agree or disagree. We 
opposed peacetime conscription sharply and clearly in 1945 
when the Communists happened to be among those sharply 
and clearly supporting it. We oppose it today as strongly 
as ever, when the Communists are now also among those 
who oppose it. Other similar examples could be cited by 
carefully examining historie Federation program, either in 
the more recent period or in the earlier days when you had 
other Executive Secretaries. Nevertheless, we refuse to fol- 
low those who seem to want to know first what the Com- 
munists (or some other feared, hated group) are for, before 
deciding what they must be against. If any church social 
action group set out to eliminate from its program all items 
espoused by Communists, such as abolition of racial discrimi- 
nation and segregation, abolition of bars to suffrage like the 
poll tax, such a social action group would have allowed its 
fear of Communism of or agreeing with Communists to 
emasculate its own program and to compromise disastrously 
its own social, Christian ideals. We reject such a compromise 
of our independence and of our Gospel-rooted social ideals. 
In the future, as past, we in the Methodist Federation will 
formulate our program in the light of our understanding of 
God’s will and of the human and historie situation. In the 
future as past, we will follow our conscience, our under- 
standing, our religious and ethical convictions. 


The Federation and Government Policy 


Since we seek to be citizens of the Kingdom of God and 
to further its development on earth, we obviously cannot give 
blind loyalty to the position taken in the present interna- 
tional power struggle by any government, including our 
own. To cite an example, at the recent United Nations 
meeting in Paris, the Soviet Government introduced (as on 
a number of occasions in the past) a specifie proposal for 
disarmament ‘under the United Nations by the great powers, 


itself of course included, who alone held the power or threat 


of all-destructive World War III. Our government opposed 
this proposal, indeed opposed the very idea of disarmament 
at this time, offered no real disarmament proposal of its 
own as an alternative to that made by the Soviet Union 


free play of ideas. 
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loyalty to this way of life, of our “Americanism,” lies in our 
willingness to fight to preserve and extend basic democratic 
rights for all groups, certainly the heretics, real and alleged, 
and certainly those with whom on some or many points we 
disagree. 

Jesus wisely remarked that there is no virtue for those 
self-centered ones of us who only love our friends. It is in 
keeping with His spirit to say today that our democratic 
virtue is hardly worth mentioning if we espouse the liberties 
of none save those who agree with us. Once we, by actions 
or by indifference, silence and inaction, fail to combat the 
process and atmosphere in which democratic rights are cur- 
rently being abrogated for certain unpopular minorities, we 
help launch a process which can wipe out the freedom we 
ourselves need to work for the better world we seek, and 
indeed jeopardize free religion itself. 

Our Federation program has not been vague about this. 
In it we have called for freedom for such specific groups as 
“Jews, Communists, pacifists, socialists, trade unionists, 
Catholics, Protestants, women.” We do not propose to 
follow the path of some of our misguided and frightened 
fellow Christians in Germany who (by action and inaction) 
helped obliterate the rights of Communists and Jews, realiz- 
ing too late that in helping dig graves for Communists and 
Jews they were helping dig graves for themselves. 

Because we of the Methodist Federation for Social Action 
are not blind to the meaning of true American democracy 
nor to the lessons of history we have consistently opposed 
the various attempts to outlaw the minority Communist Party 
and to keep this and other minority parties off the ballot. 
From the same loyalty to freedom came opposition to the 
Mundt-Nixon Bill by numerous Federationists and chapters, 
as by such other religious groups as the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service and the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church. Efforts to suppress and illegalize political 
ideas are immoral and antidemocratic. History proves this. 
It proves also that such efforts fail, which should register 
with the “realists” who may not share our concern regarding 
ethics or democratic principle. Witness Germany, Italy, 
Finland, Vichy France, all of which tried to outlaw the 
Communist idea and party by force, and all of which failed 
miserably. 

It is said orthodox Marxists claim that under Capitalism 
the right peacefully and democratically to advocate a new 
social order will be forcibly abridged, making future violence 
inevitable. Why should we, who love and would keep our 
American democracy, contribute to its undermining by help- 
ing in any way to prove these orthodox Marxists right? Let 
us prove them wrong, by building as American democrats 
a democratic America in which these orthodox Marxists, 
with the rest of us, will have full and real freedom to hold 
and present ideas, so long as this is done peacefully and 
democratically. 

Nor is it simply a question of the rights of the Communists 
and similar minorities. Our own rights and those of the 
people as a whole are at stake. 

Because we insist, as we do, on the right to agree or dis- 
agree with Communists, as with others, we have to insist on 


their right to make proposals and on our and the people’s 


right to consider them, and to do so in an atmosphere free 
from hysteria and capable of objective analysis and decision. 

Because we firmly believe in non-violent social change, we 
seek and serve a democratic America marked by the truly 
We believe with Jesus that the truth 
will make men free, and hold with all true democrats that 
we must have freedom if we are to find and extend the truth. 

We who deliberately stand in the tradition of prophetic 
religion have learned much from predecessors who in their 


_ day were known as heretics and who were not among those 


u.” Too much has been gained for manki 
to suppress or illegalize heretical i 
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I am confident that at this meeting we will continue to be 
true to American democracy and to the free play of ideas— 
as we consider present efforts by our government to bring 
certain individual Communists to trial and heavy punishment 
simply as Communists, that is simply for a set of ideas 
which they hold and advocate—and not even allegedly for 
any violent acts in connection with such advocacy. We 
should consider the strong stand taken on this matter by the 
American Civil Liberties Union. The Union, which even the 
UnAmerican Committee has cleared of any “Communist 
taint,” asked that the indictments against the twelve Com- 
munist Party leaders be dismissed, declaring that the suit 
and the Smith Act on which it is based were alike unconstitu- 
tional, because the American Communists are being tried for 
the mere advocacy of ideas. The ACLU went on to point 
out that any such legislation as the Smith Act was contrary 
to the First Amendment to our Constitution, to the first of 
our Bill of Rights prohibiting enactment of any law which 
abridges freedom of speech. 

This would be a logical point also to cite the nationwide 
survey made this year by the American Civil Liberties Union, 
which discovered “an alarming increase of interference with 
freedom of expression in the United States—hampering all 
liberties guaranteed by the Constitution.” 


Towards Racial Equality and Brotherhood 


The Union survey also revealed that racial discrimination 
also has “top importance as a battleground for the preserva- 
tion of civil liberties.” 

We will give major attention at this, as at all annual meet- 
ings, to this important front in the battle for the fulfillment 
of American democracy and for the undergirding of world 
brotherhood and peace, the continuing struggle against racial 
discrimination and segregation. We certainly should take 
note, not only of the alarming developments in this area, 
but of the encouraging ones as well. I think of the splendid 
stand taken by the students and administration of Amherst 
College on behalf of a truly fraternal fraternity system in 
our colleges and universities; of the splendid steps against 
segregation taken by the University of Arkansas, a southern 
white university; of the decisive majority support registered 
for unsegregated higher education by southern white pro- 
fessors in a recent poll; of the strong support manifest in the 
recent election for the civil rights program; and of the 
increasing manifestations among the people everywhere of 
determination to build a new era of fraternity and equality. 

The trend towards Fascism and the suppression of freedom 
in democratic America can be stopped and reversed, along 
with the whole pattern and accompanying trend toward 
reaction, militarism and war. Incidentally, one necessary 
way to help prevent such evils is to maintain freedom for 
those who (sometimes at great risks) oppose their coming. 


The Church Confounds Its Enemies 
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suppress our Methodist Federation. Indeed they responded 
by strongly and unanimously repudiating such name-calling 
and suppression, and by resolving to protect the freedom of 
Methodist pulpits and of the prophetic ministry within 
Methodism. ee 

Told that we in the Methodist Federation for Social 
Action were really quite disreputable and that any proposals 
from us should not be considered, these’General Conference 
delegates proceeded carefully to consider an important reso- 
lution which originated with the New York City Chapter 
of the Methodist Federation for Social “Action. In a very 
unusual procedure, the Committee on Education pointed out 
in recommending it to the General Conference as a whole 
that this particular resolution had originated with the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Action. The General Confer- 
ence then proceeded to consider the important resolution 
(dealing with war hysteria and propaganda and with the 
dedication of all Methodist agencies to combating it and 
to education against racial and religious prejudice). Aware 
of its MFSA origin, they adopted that resolution unani- 
mously without a dissenting vote. Obviously our Methodist 
General Conference deliberately refused to reflect or serve 
the then prevalent mood and national trend of witch hunting, 
hysteria, reaction. So who can deny that the delegates thus 
helped change that mood and arrest and reverse that trend? 

The same can be said of subsequent meetings of other 
denominations, for example, the Presbyterians in Seattle and 
the Baptists in Milwaukee, both in June. Let us continue 
to help the Church refute and confound those of its enemies 
who do not appreciate prophetic religion and ascribe to 
religion nothing but an opiate or reactionary role! 

Congratulations are due the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America for the strong stand recently taken 
against segregation in every form and to our Methodist 
Commission on World Peace under the able leadership of 
Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, for its reiterated recent program 
against the peacetime draft, against the placement of mili- 
tary men in positions which should be held by civilians, 
against the militarization of America, and against the pres- 
sure further to militarize the European Recovery Program 
and to enact an anti-Soviet military lend-lease program for 
Western Europe. ; 

This year, as always, we can and should be proud of our 
Methodist women for the splendid, positive and courageous 
program which they adopted earlier this month at Buck Hill 
Falls. We cannot forget either the fine stands taken in the 
matter of international and social relations by our Board 
of Missions. 

Such developments (and these are but a few examples, 
by no means an exhaustive summary) constitute a second and 
important way in which the most representative Christian 
men and women have been vindicating historic and present 
Federation convictions and emphasis. 


Americans Vote for Progress 
_. Federation emphasis and program was also vindicated in 
effect by the American electorate on November 2—who voted 
for a progressive domestic program specifically in line with 
the domestic program voted earlier by and for the Methodist 


Federation for Social Action in the greatly vindicated Kansas" 


City meeting. It is encouraging for those of us who believe 
in our program to see how greatly it harmonizes at impor- 
tant points with the apparent wishes and aspirations of the 
American people in general. 


. 


My more detailed reflections on General Conference and 
the elections, in terms of Federation program, appear in the 
June and December SoctaL QUESTIONS BULLETIN—so require 
no further elaboration here. 


24g 
History Validates the Federation 
There is another, and perhaps ultimate way, in which 
Federation program has been vindicated, and is*being vindi- 
eated, and that is by history. In a carefully prepared article 
on the Federation written for “Zion’s Herald” before General 
Conference, Dean Walter Muelder pointed out that “from 
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its inception the Methodist Federation for Social Action has 
Seen social issues in the perspective of the total world order. 
History is all too tragically vindicating the continuing 
analyses of imperialism, fascism, autarchy, and militarism 
which have marked the Federation’s work especially since 
World War I... . During World War II the Federation 
challenged policies which have had dire consequences. . . .” 
“Someday, I believe, the church will be grateful that its 
unofficial gadfly had taught her to reject the method of the 
struggle for profit as the economic base for society and had 
pointed the way to the union of freedom and planning.” 


In China the People Are Speaking 

This past year history has continued to vindicate specific 
Federation program. Jor example, consider the program 
adopted at Kansas City concerning American policy towards 
China—a continuation of the program initially proposed 
editorially by Dr. Wade Crawford Barclay, when he edited 
the BULLETIN, and later developed in specific resolutions by 
the Executive Committee and by the Evanston annual meet- 
ing under Bishop Lewis O. Hartman. We have been ealling 
all along for an end to America’s postwar intervention in 
China on behalf of a corrupt, tyrannical, unpopular, anti- 
democratic regime—led, true enough, by a Methodist, but 
obviously unable to win the Chinese people or to institute 
the long-overdue reforms they so desperately need, especially 
land reform and an end to feudal exploitation and govern- 
ment corruption. 

The Chinese people, peasants, students, and others have 
been doing a lot of talking themselves on this matter during 
the past year. They have been speaking so clearly and with 
such decisive results that I doubt if any of us, even the 
spokesmen for our anti-democratic and peace-endangering 
foreign policy, can fail to have heard their words. Here 
in this country the Chinese Student Christian Association 
in its annual meeting this year spoke just as clearly as pos- 
sible on the same basic question: 

“We, the Chinese students attending the 1948 Eastern 
Summer Conference of the CSCA, having considered the 
fundamental issues facing us all in China’s present crisis, 
seeing terrible injustices and misinformation before us and 
seeking to declare our independent convictions for the sake 
of Christian understanding, faith and action, and looking 
towards preserving the traditional friendship and coopera- 
tion between the American and Chinese peoples, make 
known the following resolutions as the result of our con- 
sidered judgments. 


1. Wuernas, the present struggle in China is not a mere 
war between two political parties but the continuation 
of the people’s struggle against agricultural serfdom, 
bureaucratic monopoly and foreign control, and 


WHEREAS, the present government represents essentially 
the small minority forces against this people’s struggle; 
therefore 


Br Iv Resotvep that we believe that only by a con- 
certed effort of all classes through a coalition gov- 
ernment can the struggle of the Chinese people be 
successful. 


2. Wuernas, the vast majority of the Chinese peasants 
own no land or insufficient land to maintain their sub- 
gistence, let alone the possibility of raising their stand- 
ard of living, and 
Wuereas, industrialization in China is impossible with- 
out improving their standard of living, therefore 
Br Ir Resouven that we express strongly our unreserved 
support for the effective realization of an equitable 
distribution of land to the tillers, as is being carried out 
in some parts of China. 

3. Wuernas, American military, financial and economic 
aid has encouraged the corrupt and reactionary elements 
in the Government in Nanking to renew the civil war, 
and 


a 
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Wuernas, the U. S. Government has recently further 
intervened on behalf of these elements to prolong the 
civil war against the interests and desires of the Chinese 
people; therefore 


Br Ir Resgouvep that we are firmly against any foreign 
intervention and any foreign aid during the civil war 
period except those which can surely and directly benefit 
the people. 


a * * * * a * a * 


Wuernas, we believe that the Christian Church in 
China must fulfill its prophetic role to support the 
physical and spiritual emancipation of the people, 
and 


WuernAs, some leaders of the Church have forsaken 
this role and endangered its future by using the Church 
as a tool of political forces blocking the inevitable social 
change in China; therefore 


Br Ir Resotvep that we eall on all Christian forces in 
China to orientate their role in the emerging China in 
accordance with the aspirations and needs of the 
people, in dissociating themselves from forces of inter- 
nal or external repression and giving their independent 
witness as followers of Jesus Christ, 


Awnp Furrner, that we urge all the churches to remain 
at their locations to continue their services under_any 
circumstances. 


WHEREAS, it is our firm conviction that a free, demo- 
cratic and socially changed China is dawning—a China 
which is the only context in which all groups, including 
students and intellectuals, can contribute to the realiza- 
tion of a better life for all our people; therefore 


Br Ir Resotvep. that we eall on all Chinese students no 
matter what their technical and professional training 
to help forward the realization of these fundamental 
changes, especially by promoting the understanding by 
American friends of the true nature of the present 
struggle in China; 


Awp Furruer, that each of us prepare himself or her- 


self through both technical training and basic attitudes 


to work and live, not above, but with the people, as 
one of them, and in a way to meet their needs; 


Anp Furruer, that as an immediate step, we must 
strengthen among all Chinese students the spirit and 
technique of teamwork, and the qualities of individual 
integrity, necessary to honest, dedicated and Christian 


service.” 
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The Truman Doctrine—Two Years After 


Consistently also the Methodist Federation has opposed 
the parallel “Truman Doctrine” and intervention in Greece. 
Here again history has been giving a verdict in this year. 
Our military intervention has been stepped up tremendously 
to realize the promise that the guerrillas would be exterm1- 
nated. No clearer evidence of the failure of the Truman 
Doctrine and program in Greece could be wanted than that 
found in the recent report on the matter by President Truman 
himself, who admits that after all our intervention and “aid,” 
the government’s position is worse. The situation 1s authori- 
tatively described by the Foreign Policy Association in the 
December 3 issue of its “Bulletin”: 


‘Despite the nearly one billion dollars allocated to 
Greece, poverty, fear and internal disorder continue to 
hold sway in that little country. Since the United States 
assumed a leading role in Greek governmental affairs, con- 
ditions have grown worse rather than better, so that today 
prices are higher, the guerrillas more numerous, govern- 
ment prestige and morale lower than when American aid 
to Greece was voted by Congress in March 1947.” .. . “This 
consideration led the officials in charge of the American 
Aid Mission to divert funds from reconstruction to military 
uses. Accordingly, in the fall and winter of 1947-48 the 
strength of the Greek army was increased by nearly one- 
third, and its equipment improved in the hope of making 
it strong enough to wipe out the guerrillas. In the spring 
of 1948 a general offensive was started . . . but the victory 
soon proved hollow. . . . Recruitment to the guerrillas con- 
tinued through the summer, so that today total guerrilla 
strength is greater than when the campaign against them 
began. . . . It becomes increasingly clear that the funda- 
mental problems of Greece have not been touched either 
by the American aid program or by the efforts of the 
Greek government. ... As a result, hundreds of thousands 
of families find themselves reduced to hopeless poverty. 
This makes recruitment to the guerrillas an easy matter. 
. . . Equally important, Communist doctrine holds out to 
thousands a cause for which to live and a hope of better 
times. It is this devotion to a cause which permits the 
Communists to sustain apparently crushing defeats only 
to rise again. Under the circumstances, purely military — 
measures against the guerrillas cannot be expected to prove 
more successful in the future than last summer’s offensive.” — 


We and the corrupt Greek government we support are not 
eliminating guerrillas nearly as fast as we are creating them 
by our reactionary policies. Se 
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leash ‘new forces of inflation’ and necessitate ‘a number of 
direct controls.’ ” 

We feared and warned that such an inflationary, military 
and war-threatening move would indeed grow out of a Plan 
launched in this way outside the United Nations and devel- 
oped as a weapon for cold war. We.feayed the Marshall 
Plan as conceived and applied outside the United Nations, 
had militarization tendencies, which threatened world peace 
and all world reconstruction. Have not current developments 
justified our original fears? 


Aid for PEOPLE and PEACE 

We are and have been for a program of aid and recon- 
struction. We believe it should be non-political, distributed 
in terms of human need, not political léaning, administered 
therefore by and through the United Nations and on behalf 
of all the peoples devastated by war. Such a plan would be 
in the great tradition of UNRRA, fostered and administered 
not by partisans of one side in a cold war, but by an inelu- 
sive international agency which desperately needs an end 
to the cold war as such. Such a plan would serve not to 
ereate new barriers and difficulties between the Hast and 
West of Europe, but to promote that cooperation and trade 
between them which they both (especially perhaps the West) 
so desperately need. 

The ECA has imereasingly evoked fears as to its meaning 
and outcome among liberals in the recipient countries. To 
cite one example, consider this editorial from the British 
“New Statesmen and Nation”: 


“Germany has become the key and favored region of the 
Marshall planners, and the saving of German capitalism 
an object of their closest solicitude. . .. There can be no 
valid objection to full-scale German recovery once the 
Allies can be sure that this recovery will not again become 
exploited by reactionary pressures into another outbreak 
of militant nationalism. ... But it is precisely this condi- 
tion that Mr. Hoffman and his ‘Germany Firsters’ in 
America seem determined to ignore. In Western Germany 
today, as things stand, the essentials of the old regime 
which provoked two world wars have survived a second 
defeat without permanent or even serious disability... . 

“What is more to be feared is the development of some 
form of German-American financial condominium over 
the Western Continent. . .. German monopolists are by no 
means averse to partitioning the economic mastery of 
Western Europe with US investors... . What we are now 
faced with is not the construction of a new and lively 
organization of international democracy in Hurope— 
dynamic, self-confident, conscious of its mission—but a 
new kind of investment corporation in which the holding 
company is American and the managing director German, 
while the labor employed is expected to be strictly ‘non- 

olitical” and the customers, French and British and 
teh and the rest, must take what they are given.” 


_ Such fears are undergirded by an article on European Recov- 
ery in the current issue of “Prevent World War III” from 


which I quote: === 
“The latest trends n to indicate that the 
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same people who helped rebuild Germany after World 
War I, and who retain or hope to regain their financial 
economic ties with the pre-war industrialists and financial 
leaders in Germany.” 


In a further word regarding Mr. McKittrick this magazine 
writes : 


_ “Tn the last issue of ‘Prevent World War III’ we pub- 
lished ‘The Case of Thomas McKittrick,’ former president 
of the Bank for International Settlements. Before so 
doing, we communicated with Mr. McKittrick by registered 
mail offering space in our magazine for his reply to the 
charges made. These charges boil down to this: that 
Thomas McKittrick, an American by birth, presided over 
a German-controlled banking institution in Switzerland 
during the war when our GIs were facing the murderous 
fire of the German armies. This bank was used, in the 
words of one high American official: ‘As an instrumentality 
for getting back into power... .’ 

“We declared that Mr. McKittrick’s services were satis- 
factory’to the Germans during the war, and that he has 
knowingly accepted large amounts of gold looted by the 
Nazis. Since these were serious charges, we felt that Mr. 
McKittrick was entitled to defend his past activities. His 
failure to reply to our charges is an indication that we 
were not exaggerating the case at all.’ 

“Mr. McKittrick is an important individual these days 
because, as we pointed out, he is now the chief adviser in 
financial and monetary matters to the ECA Administrator, 
Paul G. Hoffman. We wrote Mr. Hoffman requesting that 
he reconsider that appointment, but we regret to say that 
Mr. Hoffman has not replied.” 

“Tt is inevitable, we think, that the liberated nations of 
Western Europe will be most suspicious as to the true in- 
tentions of our aid program when they have to deal with 
the former president of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. Their suspicions might become justified when a 
man like Mr. Hjalmar Schacht, whose financial policies 
were instrumental in the rearmament of Germany, has 
come out publicly in support of the Marshall Plan. Why 
should he be go enthusiastic about the Marshall Plan? Can 
it be the fect that Mr. McKittrick is now one of the chief 
directors of the ERP? Mr. Schacht was also a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Bank for International 
Settlements. In that capacity he was able to strike up 
friendships with many non-Germans.” 


Our ERP program in general, and with particular reference 
to Germany, has proved satisfactory to the “Wall Street 
Journal” which recently editorialized : 
“The only reassessment it (the German situation) still 
needs is that Administrator Hoffman tell the other oecupy- 
~ ing powers that reparation removals and dismantling cease 
at once or both allocation and disbursement of the Marshall 
Plan funds come to a halt.” rig ir Bees 


The Program Breaks Down in | 
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tions by the United States authorities for clemency to a 
number of war criminals, some of whom like Ilse Koch 
were not members of the party.” 

“In Bavaria 85 per cent of the civil servants previously 
removed (Nazis) by the Military Government have been 
reinstated.” 


Much has been written of the case of Ilse Koch, convicted 
for having made lamp shades from tattooed skin of human 
beings murdered by the Nazis. On this the “New Leader” 

Y editorializes : 

“In addition, one must note the recent clearing of 
Schacht, Hitler’s Finance Minister, the whitewashing of 
the German cartels, the commutation of twelve other 
Buchenwald co-defendants of Koch. All these are dis- 
turbing. One thinks of all the minor crimes in the U.S.A., 
e.g., an adolescent auto robbery, which bring more than 
four-year sentences; compare these crimes with those of 
the superwoman of Buchenwald! There are two over-all 
issues involved: the moral condonement, in effect, of Nazi 
brutality, and the loss of prestige for the U.S. throughout 
the world.” 


Our failure at the point of decartelization and denazifica- 
tion is also shown by a recent American Military Govern- 
ment survey, an official report prepared for General Lucius 
Clay. I quote from the Overseas News Agency Berlin 
reporter who describes the results: 6 


“More clearly than anything else, a recent survey shows 
that thus far ‘re-education’ has failed to make the slightest 
dent in the racial superiority complex of the Germans. 
In fact, the military government study shows that these 
prejudices are ‘sharply’ on the increase. Perhaps the most 
serious aspect is the conclusion that prejudice generally, 
and anti-Semitism specifically, as far more evident among 
members of the coming generation—notably the late teen- 
agers—than in any other age group. The report notes 
laconieally that ‘apparently German youth are not getting 
needed education at home or in school.’ 

“The chief new ‘scapegoats’, the survey indicated, are 
Negroes, Russians, people of Balkan extraction and 
gypsies. ... 

“Tt is noted that the increase in both anti-Negro and anti- 
Russian feeling, though the grounds for both were certainly 
well laid during the Hitler regime, may be traceable partly 
to prejudices introduced by the American occupation forces 
themselves. . « .” 


Note also, in the economic field, the break-down of the 
decartelization program and the decision to turn back to 
private German ownership the Ruhr cartels which have his- 
torically served as bases for German imperialism and ageres- 
sion. The people of Great Britain and France of Western 
as well as Eastern Europe, are deeply disturbed and con- 
cerned by these American pressures and policies. The protest 
in the, French Assembly over this American policy was 
prompt and unanimous. And as for Great Britain, we read 
even in the conservative “London Daily Mail”: “To give 
Kurope’s greatest arsenal back to the Germans has provoked 
deep opposition on the part of the British man-in-the-street. 

_ His opposition is not based simply on the fact that, as 
Foreign Secretary Bevin said in 1945, ‘If a fellow shoots 
; at me three times, I don’t see why I should give him a pistol 
to make sure the fourth time.’ ” 

The important Ruhr should be so internationalized and 
oe lized as to guarantee that it will never again be used 
war and that it will serve for the reconstruction of all of 
ope. Our Methodist Federation policy on this important 
could well be in agreement with that of the French 
newspaper “L/Aube”: “It is quite right that the 
be kept outside the reach of the monopoly capi- 
se this industrial capacity to the 
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~ administration in Japan of articles critical of General Mac 
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As for the demilitarization program in Germany, this too 
has been threatened. In the conservative United States 
News of July 30, 1948, we read: “U.S. military officials in 
Germany are talking in terms of a rebuilding of the German 
army as an offset to Russian strength in Europe. This talk 
is causing a rather sharp reaction in France, and among 
other countries in Western Europe.” And in the issue of 
August 6: “U.S. military men who have been shaping U.S. 
policy in Germany favor rebuilding of a German military 
force as an dffset to the Russians. The military attitude is 
that the Germans are now more ready to take on military 
obligations than are the French, who are slow to make serious 
moves towards rearmament.” 


Democracy Kaput in Japan 
These developments of American policy in Germany have 
their disturbing parallels in Japan. On December 20 a front- 
page article in the “New York Times” declared that: 


“After two years of experimentation with the outward 
forms of democracy, General Douglas MacArthur has an- 
nounced that he will commence running Japan once more. 
... To obtain economic security here, the Supreme Com- 
mander has announced, the Japanese must surrender tem- 
porarily some of the privileges and immunities inherent 
in a free society. He has made clear that he would not 
allow management or labor to interfere with increasing 
production, that he would not allow politicians to bicker 
over objectives, that he would not allow the ideological 
opposition—by which he means the Communists—to delay 
or frustrate the accomplishment of this program. . . . 
General MacArthur can either order the Imperial Diet to 
enact his legislation without argument or return to the 
post-surrender method of getting what he wants through 
Cabinet ordinances without benefit of parliamentary 
methods. . . . Hitherto the occupation has interfered with 
labor strife only when it found its own objectives threat- 
ened. Now apparently it has spread its objectives to cover 
the entire economic recovery problem. This seems to mean 
that all strikes and other forms of labor struggle are for- 
bidden. . . . Last summer, when General MacArthur pre- 
vented a general walkout of railway and communications 
workers by denying that the Government employees had 
the right to strike, mass absenteeism continued to disrupt 
service for several weeks. . . . Backing the entire program 
is the threat that if Japan does not obey sufficiently to 
make its success possible, the United States will reduce or , 
shut off its present aid to Japan. This threat has been 
made repeatedly since the spring of 1946 and cannot be 
taken too seriously in view of the evident anxiety of the 
United States to make Japan a bastion against Asiatic 
Communism. ... Support from business men ean be taken 
almost for granted as the bulk of them are helpless to do 
otherwise. Their materials, prices, credit and distribution 
are all under Government control, and they will be obliged 
to do virtually whatever General MacArthur decides.” 


Consider also the reports of the banning by the MacArthur 
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Arthur, including the article written by Harold Ickes, er 
U. 8. Secretary of the Interior, and including | 
banning of books by Edgar Snow and of “Hiro 
John Hershey. . 
Current trends in American poliey in Jap 
authoritatively described by the Foreign ] 
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Strike presented a report to the Army Department recom- 
mending few reparations removals beyond munitions 
plants. The industrial levels in the Strike plan were far 
above the upper limits already set by the Far EHastern 
Commission. . . . China and its neighbors, devastated by 
Japanese aggression, understandably view with disfavor 
any scaling down of reparations payments. ... The idea 
of reconstructing Japan as the workshop of Asia, advanced 
by some American spokesmen, has met with opposition 
from other Asiatic countries, especially China. These 
countries bent on industrialization, would prefer to be their 
own workshops and have no desire to’ see Japan regain 
a commanding position in Far Kastern economy. ... In 
April 1948 the Johnston Committee, composed of business- 
men and sponsored by Major General William H. Draper, 
urged further scaling down of reparations figures and 
other measures to promote Japanese production and for- 
eign trade, including encouragement of foreign investment 
in Japan. In other countries, fears have been expressed 
that the United States will use its virtually unilateral con- 
trol of Japan to promote this country’s own economic 
advantage. . . . To speed recovery grants or credits from 
the American government are now proposed... . The pro- 
gram to dissolve Zaibatsu combines and promote business 
competition has already been seriously retarded, if not 
entirely checkmated. Labor organization, once encouraged 
as a bulwark of democracy, is now subject to restraint... . 
As the reform impulse has visibly lost momentum, lively 
fears have been voiced, especially in China and Australia, 
that relaxation of effort will lead to a renewal of militarist 
influence. . . . China, the Philippines, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Russia—all of which have since 1937 suffered 
either actual or threatened invasion at Japanese hands— 
are intent on preventing the revival of a strong militarist 
Japan. The Russians, moreover, view with apprehension 
American bases in Japan, commanding the Siberian main- 
land. American military leaders, for their part, urge the 
necessity of maintaining such bases, and there is little 
doubt that in their minds economic factors are closely 
linked with strategy. ‘Japan,’ as Lieut. Gen. Robert L. 
Hichelberger remarked in Chicago on October 20, ‘could 
become a powerful friend.’ ” a 


The Degradation of U. 8. Foreign Policy 


One great concern of the Methodist Federation regarding 
our government’s foreign policy has been its alliance with 
the colonial regimes and against the colonial peoples 
struggling for freedom and independence. This is one of 
the facts about American foreign policy which is serving 
to isolate our country and to deny it the moral leadership 
we desire. Consider the recent vote within the Economic 
Commission on Asia and the Far East in which the United 
States voted to deny any participation in the work of the 
- commission to the Republic of Indonesia. In this vote the 
United States alone stood with the murderous Dutch colonial 
government in an extreme and undemocratic vote to which 
no other nation (not even Great Britain and France which 
abstained) could agree. 


and the Soviet Union, voted to weleome participation in 
the Commission by the Indonesian Republic. Since this 
amazing and deplorable illustration of the degradation of 

our foreign policy, the Dutch government, in utter defiance 
_of agreements and of the United Nations, have launched a 
most violent and predatory further attack upon the Indo- 
nesia people. Meanwhile our Marshall Plan aid to Holland, 
as to the other colonial powers of Western Europe con- 
tinues. There can be no realistic doubt that such economic 
undergirding from the United States has helped Holland 
feel strong enough to embark upon this present brutal ageres- 
ion. We need to evaluate again our government’s foreign 
poliey as to colonialism, by which some half or more of our 
ellow human beings are directly exploited. : 
We should seek to ascertain if there are any economic 
rives growing out of our monopolistic profit economy which 
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lead to a foreign policy so reactionary and so out of tune 
with the democratic heritage and aspirations of ordinary 
American people, a policy inevitably accompanied by increas- 
ing militarization at home along with increasing threats to 
the freedoms which we and others need as tools to secure 
at last a just, peaceful, and abundant world. 


The Test of Prophetic Religion 

_ May God give us the insight and the courage to be true 
in these days to our constituency, to the peace-hungry peoples 
of the world and especially to the teacher and carpenter of 
Nazareth who knew that the Spirit of the Lord God was upon 
him because of the fact that he had come to preach good 
tidings to the poor, to proclaim deliverance to the captives, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised and to proclaim (yea 
to inaugurate) a new and acceptable era of our Lord.* 


Opening Worship 


Dr. Coruiss P. Harcraves 


. . . Israelites came against a much greater force of 
the enemy. Temporarily at least the enemy had the upper 
hand and David’s own hometown of Bethlehem was over- 
run by them. Through the long hot days of battle, the 
bleak seering sleepless nights David eventually became dis- 
couraged and nostalgic. He remembered the care-free days 
of his boyhood in Bethlehem and the old well from which 
he and the boys had drawn refreshing cool sparkling 
draughts of water during their play at the old well. And 
his memories flooded in upon him thus and he suddenly 
exclaimed unconsciously to himself: “Oh, that someone 
would give me a drink from the water of the old well 
at Bethlehem that is by the gate.” Three of his veteran 
warriors who loved their leader more than life itself over- 
heard that remark. That night they partly slipped through 
the lines, partly fought their way through to the well of 
Bethlehem, secured_a jar of water and proceeded safely 
to their own lines. The following morning they presented 
the water to David. When he saw what they had done at 
the risk of their own lives, to satisfy his whim, he choked 
up; then slowly poured that water out upon the ground as 
something too sacred for use, a ligation to God. 

“Far be it from me, oh God,” he exclaimed, “that I 
should drink this—is not this the blood of men who went 
in jeopardy of their lives?” He refused to treat as a 
light matter, to satisfy as a personal desire, that which 
had been purchased at the risk of the lives of brave men. 

-Now I think that is a good principle for us to get into 
our thinking at the very beginning of this annual meeting 
of the MFSA. So many of the things that make life livable 
and enjoyable for us today have been purchased at the 
risk and even at the cost of the lives of other men and 
women. The coal that draws the trains, by means of which 
we have come to this meeting, many of us, the coal that in 
winter warms our homes and in summer, for a large part 


‘of the nation, refrigerates those homes, is mined by men 


toiling amid stifling dust without benefit of sunlight far 
beneath the-surface of the earth. Tuberculosis, cave ins, 
dust explosions take an appalling number of lives every 
year. How many of the blessings of life, that make life 
rich and enjoyable for us, have been purchased and are 
being purchased by the toil of humble and brave men and 
women about whom we never think, but about whom we 
must learn to think if we are to be Christians. The men 
that toil in the sewers and in the sewage disposal systems 
of our town and cities; the men and women that labor 
early and late, long hours with none too many modern 
enjoyments and privileges of life even today out on the 


' farms of the nation, particularly the farms of the inland 


(Continued on page 45) 


* This report was adopted and ordered printed by the annual 
peuee of The Methodist Federation for Social Action, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, December 29, 1948. 
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Commission Reports Adopted at Oskaloosa 


I. COMMISSION ON THE FAR EAST AND 
COLONIALISM 


China 

We commend the action of the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the Women’s Society of Christian Service for 
their wisdom and faith in permitting missionaries in China 
to make their own decisions as to whether or not they will 
carry on their work at their regular posts. 

We wish to express our humble appreciation for the stir- 
ring statement made by Bishop Z. T. Kaung on Nov. 17, 
1948, of his plan to remain in Peiping regardless of pos- 
sible changes. We stand in admiration of his lofty vision 
of the Kingdom of God, and of his sure belief in the need 
for Christian witness under all conditions. We assure Bishop 
Kaung and all Chinese Christians who are taking similar 
stands of our faith and support. 

We urge that the United States Government stop all 
military aid to China. We ask for a prompt recognition 
of a new people’s government which may be set up and a 
plan for large scale provisions for economic, educational, 
health and social reconstruction as our expression of demo- 


eratie good will. 


Indonesia 

We deplore the unwarranted attack on the Republic of 
Indonesia by the Netherlands forces, and eall upon our gov- 
ernment through the United Nations to secure immediate 
justice for the Republic. We urge our government to with- 
draw all ERP and other aid from the Netherlands until 
their invading troops are withdrawn from all invaded ter- 
ritory, as requested in the UN. 


Pacific Territories 

We call upon our government to establish, at the earliest 
possible time, civilian government in our Pacifie Dependen- 
cies, which will extend to them all possible social and 
educational advance. 

We urge our Congress to grant statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii in response to their requests. 


Japan 

We deplore the suppression in Japan of the trade unions 
and of freedom of expression through a controlled press. 
We express the hope that the Government of Occupation 
will make possible the development of democratic education, 
especially in the primary and secondary levels. 


II. COMMISSION ON DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS AND 
RACIAL PRACTICES 


I. Democratic Rights 

1. We recommend that the following letter be sent to the 
President of the U. §. immediately and that a copy of such 
letter be sent to the Secretary of the Council of Bishops, 
with the request that the Council of Bishops also communi- 
cate with the President: 

“To the President of the United States: 

We urgently request you to rescind your order directing 
the Attorney General to prepare a list of so-called subversive 
organizations, association with which is one test of the loyalty 
of government employees. We ask you to do this because 
your order gives the Attorney General the dictatorial power 
over the future of these organizations and the result in 
some cases already has been deprivation of their property 
without due process of law contrary to the Constitution. 
Further, this loyalty test order adds to the public hysteria 
being exploited by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and like the actions of that Committee, operates 
to make impossible the realization of your own Civil Rights 
program.” 

2. We recommend that the following telegram be sent to 
the Chairman of the Rules Committee and to the Speaker 


of the House, and that a copy of such telegram be sent 
to each Bishop of the Methodist Chureh, with the request 
that they also communicate with the Chairman of the Rules 
Committee and the Speaker of the House: 

“In view 6£ recent activities especially with its false and 
erroneous attack on Protestant Church groups, we request 
on behalf of our 5,500 members that the House of Repre- 
sentatives repeal the rule creating the committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.” 

3. We recommend that the Attorney General of the United 
States be informed of the following action taken by the 
MESA: 

“Since the indictment of the Communist Party is a prose- 
cution of ideas and not for any overt act, we request the 
Attorney General to withdraw the indictment. This action 
is in line with that taken by the American Civil Liberties 
Union.” (Section 3 was referred to Executive Committee 
for determining what implementation, if any, it would 
receive. ) 

4. We recommend that the following letter be sent to the 
President of the Senate, and to the Speaker of the House: 


‘Reaffirming our faith in the First Amendment of the 
Bill of Rights, we call to your attention that the indictment 
of the 12 leaders of the Communist Party under the Smith 
Act, solely for advocating, teaching and organizing to advo- 
cate, teach and publish a body of political, economic and 
philosophical doctrines without charging any overt act or 
any incitement to act is a violation of that Amendment to 
the Constitution, which declares Congress may pass no law 
abridging the right of free speech and free press. It is 
also clear to us, if a political party can be thus outlawed 
so also can religious organizations. We therefore urgently 
request the repeal of the Smith Act. 


Il. Segregation 

We recommend that: 

1. We commend to the Federation members and _ local 
church groups the International Declaration of Human 
Rights recently adopted by the United Nations Assembly, 
and suggest that it be used as a basis for study and action 
by local church groups. Such a study group should include 
representatives from all available racial, religious and 
nationality groups in the community on a basis of full 
participation. 

2. We give wide publicity to the report, recently released 
on “Racial Practices in the Nation’s Capital,” and plan for 
immediate study of same. Such a study may well be initi- 
ated during Brotherhood Month or as soon thereafter as 
possible. Individuals and groups are urged to send letters 
or deputations to Washington at once requesting action to 
rectify the injustices and discriminations described in the 
report. 

3. We commend the state universities that have taken 


_steps to enforce the President’s Declaration abolishing seg- 


regation in Higher Education and that we actively oppose 
any plan for regional schools for higher education propa- 
gating any form of segregation. And further that we make 
available to Federation Chapters and members the Supreme 
Court ruling on higher education and the interpretation 
of same. 4: 

4. Federation members initiate plans to implement the 
following pronouncement of General Conference: 

“That the institutions of our Church—colleges, universi- ; 
ties, theological, schools, hospitals. and homes be asked to ; 
restudy. any policy which Proceeds on the basis of racial 
discrimination.” . Si aes : ‘yy 

5. The Federation make available the recent Supreme ~ 


Court rulings on Interstate Travel and Restrictive Housing 
Covenants, and urge increased education and action to imple- 
ment same. . 
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6. The Soctan QuEsTIONS BULLETIN carry occasional sug- 
gestions to pastors on how they may interpret the question 
of Human Rights in accordance with Christian principles 
using such materials in sermons, forums and discussion 
groups. Ae: Abt : 

7. Because of the world crises facing the Christian Church 
today calling for social action, we urge that ministers set 
for themselves definite goals and plans of procedure in the 
realm of social action. Suggestions relating to same may 
be channeled through the Socran Questions BULLETIN. 


III. Civil Rights 


1. We recommend that the following ‘telegram be sent to 
Senator Alben Barkley: te 


“We urge that the Senate change its rules to limit debate 
and prevent the filibuster at any time. This will facilitate 
the passage of the Civil Rights Program.” 

2. We recommend the enactment by Congress into law 
and practice of the President’s Civil Rights Program, includ- 
ing a Federal anti-poll. tax law, Federal anti-lynching law, 
an FEPC and other legislation outlawing discrimination in 
any form. 

3. We recommend that the Justice Department be strength- 
ened for the protection of Civil Rights; that regional offices 
be set up for research and investigation, and that a further 
increase in the appropriation of the Justice Department be 
made for more effective service. We also recommend the 
establishment of a permanent committee on Civil Rights in 
the Executive Office of the President, to be set up preferably 
by an Act of Congress. We further recommend that a Joint 
Committee on Civil Rights be set up in Congress. 

To accomplish this recommendation, we urge our Fed- 
eration members to communicate such recommendation to 
their own individual Senators and Congressmen, as well as 
to the President. 

4. We recommend that our own Churches and Church-sup- 
ported institutions institute at once a policy of employing 
people according to ability and qualifications without regard 
to race, color, creed or nationality. * 

5. We recommend that Federation members in local chap- 
ters call on local employers asking that they employ all 
peoples according to ability without regard to race, creed, 
color or nationality; and that we seek the-cooperation of 
employees, including organized labor, in carrying out this 
principle. jai =2 

6. We recommend that Federation members in local chap- 
ters call upon their city, county and state governments as 
well as their school districts requesting that they employ 
all persons without regard to color, race, creed or nationality. 

7. A series of pocket edition leaflets, similar to the Crises 
leaflets, related to questions discussed at the annual meeting 
be made available for widespread distribution and sale. 
(II. REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONS ON EUROPE, 

be AMERICAN-SOVIET RELATIONS, 
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establishing effective international controls of the processes 
of atomic fission through the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission. A new committee should be established by 
the United Nations to abolish bacteriological preparations 
for war. 

4. We urge our government to propose to the other gov- 
ernments in the United Nations the prohibition of all forms 
of compulsory military training. Whatever other nations 
may do, the United States should immediately repeal the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. We declare our opposition 
to any system of peacetime universal military training. 

5. We should make a substantial reduction of our national 
military budget in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Hoover Commission. 

6. We respectfully urge that the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, popularly known as the “Marshall Plan,’ be kept 
strictly to its original objectives of relief and reconstruc- 
tion. We insist, therefore, that in no sense should the 
Program be permitted to become a “military lend-lease” 
program for the reaffirming of Western Europe. We regret 
that UNRRA was discontinued and believe that our present 
relief expenditures should be channeled through the United 
Nations. American resources should be used for the relief 
and reconstruction of the peoples of Greece under a govern- 
ment of their own choosing. 

7. Peace treaties with all former enemy nations should 
be drawn up at once. In the case of Germany, there should 
be unity, political democracy, and self-determination of the 
economic order. The Ruhr should be internationalized for 
the benefit of the people of Europe. A Ruhr Valley Author- 
ity would be excellent. 


igs 


In light of the catastrophic character of any future war, 
we believe the Methodist Church should give greater promi- 
nence to a positive program for peace. Such a program 
would include: 

1. Greater financial support for the Commission on World 
Peace and a careful coordination of the peace education 
programs of all agencies within the Church. ae 

2. Periodie preaching by Methodist ministers on specific 
themes relating to a Christian world merger. Baas 

3. Study courses in all adult classes and organizations of 
the local church, using such materials as “The Methodist 
Church on War and Peace,” “Two Giants and One World,” 
and “A Positive Program for Peace.” ; ; 

4. The continuous registering of Christian opinion with 
our representatives in Washington. We believe that Meth-_ 
odists should view with far greater seriousness the choices 
and issues presented to them at national directions. Greater 


political action and participation is urgently needed. 


5. The establishment of relief programs in local churches 
and the initiation of correspondence with needy persons and 


groups in areas devastated by war. — 


TIT 
We commend the American Friends | ce Co 
; ogram of overseas relief, peace ¢ 
n. By their 
‘kers have au : 
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IV. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON LABOR AND 
THE ECONOMIC ORDER AND COMMISSION 
ON AGRICULTURE 


The combined commissions submit their suggestions in 
the form of proposed changes in the “Proposed Program 
of Study and Action.” The parts which were considered 
would now read as follows: 

I. To extend, strengthen, and cooperate with: 
1. The democratic trade union movement which is: 

a. an indispensable tool through which the workers, 
themselves, through collective bargaining, can have a 
direet, democratie voice in the imperative process of 
expanding people’s purchasing power, which serves as 
a stimulus to more production and employment ; 

b. essential to extension of industrial democracy as 
a necessary bulwark of political democracy; 

e. an enemy of fascism, which has everywhere sought 
to curb and destroy democratically organized labor. 

This program emphasis leads to such specifies as: 

a. Return to the principles of the Wagner National 
Labor Relations Act. 

b. Repeal Taft-Hartley and similar repressive anti- 
labor legislation. 

ce. Thwart persisting state and federal legislative 
attacks on labor’s rights. 

d. Strengthen the Department of Labor and all Fed- 
eral and State conciliation services. 

e. Extend Church-labor cooperation in all possible 
ways. In particular: 

(1) Expose NAM attempts to further isolate the 

Church from labor in its Church and Industry Con- 

ferences which exclude union representatives. 

(2) Espouse fair labor standards and democratic 


collective bargaining in the Nashville plant and within ~ 


other institutions of the Church. 
(3) Support a training program among churchmen 
in religion and labor through: 

(a) Setting up more 
groups 

(b) Helping in the formation of local Religion- 
Labor Fellowships for the development of under- 
standing ; 

(c) Recruiting, training and dedicating young 
people for participation in the labor movement; 

(d) Special courses in colleges and theological 
seminaries ; 

_(e) Inviting labor leaders to address annual con- 
ference ; 

(f) Setting up trips for young people and adults 
in the church for studies in industry and confer- 
ences with labor leaders; and 

(g) Taking student and minister groups to 
observe labor conventions. 

f. Cooperate in promoting these ends with progres- 
sive employers. 4) 
2. the cooperative movement, both rural and urban, as— 
a, a democratic vehicle for increasing real income and 
thus purchasing power and employment; 
pb. another foree for democraey’s preservation and 
extension. 
- This program emphasis leads to such specifics as— 
a. Expose and frustrate legislative attacks on the 
power and growth of cooperatives, as the campaign 


Students-in-Industry 


unfair taxation of the savings returns of cooperatives. — 
pb. Continue education about, and on behalf of, coop- 


ae 


™ 


of the National Tax Equality Association to secure 
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and the lack of which in the future could bring fascism 
again to the same and new nations, including the U.S.A.). 
Full, useful employment within the framework of Ameri- 
ean democracy constitutes, therefore, a basic and imme- 
diate goal of the Federation. 

This program emphasis leads to such specifics as: 

a. Encourage international economic cooperation (vs. 
imperialistacompetition) to promote economic expansion, 
higher living-standards, more world trade, implemented by: 

(1) A world-wide reconstruction plan operated by 
and through the United Nations to replace UNRRA and 
to fight starvation and devastation everywhere on a 
non-political basis. 

(2) Reciprocal trade extension, ete. 

b. Support and promote overall social-economic plan- 
ning to meet crying human needs, implemented by: 

(1) Nationally integrated systems of socially-owned 
and operated TVA’s, MVA’s, CVA’s, and a St. Law- 
rence Waterway in order to develop great potential 
resources for human enrichment and betterment. 

(2) A vast public and private housing program to 
end all rural and urban slums, and to make healthful 
housing available for all. 

(3) Full peacetime use of the plant and equipment 
built for war under social control and for the social good. 

(4) Increased unemployment compensation and 
expansion of Social Security benefits and extension of 
coverage to workers in ecclesiastical and other non-profit 
institutions, domestic workers, farmers, etc. 

(5) Expansion of educational facilities and oppor- 
tunities, without discrimination, including support of 
Federal Aid to public (not private) Education. 

(6) Expansion of recreational and health facilities, 
to include adequate medical care for all, as in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 

(7) Constructive public works giving employment to 
those unable to find jobs through private channels. 

(8) Extension and support of Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration, Rural Electrification Administration, and 
other programs to lift living standards. 
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(10) 

(11) A stronger “full employment” bill. 
_¢e. Support a progressive program to meet rural needs, 
including such specifics as: 


(1) A thorough study of cooperative ownership of | 


farm machinery that all farmers may have access to 
the implements of farming. 


~ 
(2) Guaranteed floor under farm prices of at least 


90 per cent of parity. : 
(8) Continued low-interest government 
family-type farmers. = 


loans to 


(4) Expansion of rural electrification, telephone, road 
building, health welfare, and cultural programs that 


the good things of life might be enjoyed by all alike. 
(5) Demands for legislation to curb the alarming 
expansion of large scale and corporation-farm system 
-and protect the family-type farmer-who represen 
substantial percentage of the American po a 
(6) Urging our Government to give full sup 
the original program of the Interna 
Agriculture Organization, which con 
1 ti 
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‘BULLETIN has been a Soviet apologist. 


February-March, 1949 


The Federation Maillag 


ON BUTCHERING AN OLD BOAR 
Mill Valley, Calif. 
Dear Editor: . 

On my way home from the thrilling national meeting or the 
MFSA I fell into a revealing conversation with a dirt farmer 
in the station at Ames, Iowa. . 

His phrasing was realistic enough until I disclosed my cleri- 
ealism, which prompted him to reveal with apologies that he 
was a United Presbyterian himself, farthing down Indianola 


way. We talked farming, and I learned enoygh to set me by 
the ears. Switching his tobacco to the other side of his mouth 


he asked: ‘What do you pay for eggs in California?’’ 
a dozen.’’ ‘‘We get 41¢.’’ 

Some years ago I learned that the closest things to an Iowa 
farmer’s heart are corn and hogs. He said he had sold, 
within the week, half a hog (dressed) to a neighbor for 26¢ 
a pound, and that he was now getting 21¢ a pound for live hogs 
in the market as compared with 26¢ under OPA during the war. 
(But when I go to market I pay twice as much for pork now 
as under OPA!) ‘‘Now take hamburger meat,’’ he said, ‘‘ what 
do you pay for that?’’ ‘‘65¢ a pound.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
““We sell old, poor, sick cows for hamburger from 10¢ to 12¢ 
a pound live weight.’’ ‘‘I’ll tell you another thing,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘take your sausage meat. Fellers got an old boar that’s 
good for nothing. If he butchers it the meat stinks—ain’t no 
good. Packers buy it from us for 10¢ a pound. They butcher 
it, treat the stinking meat, and throw it into the sausage 
grinder.’’ 

I plugged the MFSA with him. ‘‘You know, you’ve got 
something there,’’ he said. ‘‘I always thought preaching ought 
to be more’n what’s in the Bible. Why, if you keep on talking 
that way you’ll get big crowds to hear you.’’ He spat. ‘‘And 
you take this Russian business. Think we’re bein’ fooled? 
Looks to me like the ‘walkathon’ they had down in Des Moines 
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once, “nother feller and me looked into. A fake all the way 
through. Well, here’s my train. Wish I could talk with you 
more. So long.’’ 
Sincerely, 
Edward B. Peet 
FROM A CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST 
_ Evanston, Il. 
Dear Sir: 


As a Methodist Theological student and as a Christian 
Socialist I would like to make two points and a suggestion. 
First, there is no doubt that the House Un-American Activities 
Committee should be abolished. Not only does it smear bona- 
fide non-Communists along with Communists, but their whole 
process is alien to the ways of democratic justice. Without a 
fair hearing men are tried in this kangaroo court and publicity 
damages their reputations forever. The climax came_ recently 
when they helped cause the suicide of an innocent man, Laurance 
Duggan, the case being widely publicized. — ; 
However, while the Un-American Activities Committee says 
many things which are not true it does not logically follow that 
all the accusations they make are necessarily untrue. They are 
a black blot on democracy and never a reliable source. 
The second point is divorced from the first. It is a protest 
to Jack McMichael and Alson Smith that my Christian Socialist 


point of view is persecuted in SoctaL QuEsTIONS BuLLErIn. I _ 


am not alone in this protest for I have heard it from professors 

at Yale Divinity School all the way to Methodist workers. 
Our point of view is persecuted when the writers selected to 

write articles on foreign policy do not give adequate recognition 


to the fact that there is a ‘‘third force’? position. Just because 


a person is anti-Communist is no reason to believe he supports 
the injustices of capitalism. Neither is the opposite true. The 
World Council of Churches gave recognition to a ‘‘third’’ posi- 
tion when it condemned both Communism and capitalism. But 
does a MFSA reader ever hear of democratic socialism in the 
publication? ae , 
iter on forei olicy whom I have read in the 
poe iae Sevepcles Sure, they might admit 
‘¢But there were reasons 
‘the U. S. was.’’ 
Where has there been a writer selected who wo call a spade 
a spade in regard to Russian imperialism as well as American 


that Russia did some things wrong. 
to explain them. And look how much worse th 
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militarism? Where has there been a writer who presented the 
socialist ‘‘third force’’ position that peace comes neither through 
U. S. get-tough militarism nor through the appeasement of 
Russian imperialism? Why has peace been associated with 
excusing Russia when peace did not come by appeasing Hitler? 
Why have there been no articles supporting the Marshall Plan 
which every Christian denomination and every democratic social- 
ist movement endorses? 

Why was the MFSA comparison of Political Platforms slanted 
greatly toward the Wallace Party not only in the text but in 
the questions? Why was the amount of space given to the 
Socialist Party so much less than that given to the Wallace 
Party? Why was the Book Find Club given endorsement in 
the last issue of the BULLETIN? It is noted for never having a 
book eritical of the Soviet Union. During the first years of its 
existence it only advertised in the Communist and allied press. 

My suggestion would be to have articles on the Christian 
socialist foreign policy as well as the pro-Soviet view. How 
about it, editor? 

Cordially, 
John M. McCartney 


Ed. Note—We are always glad to present material from the 
Christian Socialist point of view, as the publication of this and 
many similar letters will prove. However, our policies are set 
by the Annual Meeting, and we try to make the SQB represent 
accurately the program and policy worked out there. What Mr. 
McCartney is objecting to is a general attitude and approach 
to the problems of our day which seems both realistic and Chris- 
tian to the majority of our members. 

We do not support the Marshall Plan because we believe it is 
a war plan more than it is a recovery plan, as we have made 
clear. The Socialists, in supporting it, are guilty of as tragic 
an error as the German Socialists were when they voted in favor 
of war credits on the eve of World War I. We do not believe 
Carl Soule’s pamphlet was slanted in a Wallace direction and 
it was economically profitable to us to promote the Book Find 
Club. If the Socialists have a book club which will pay us so 
much for every member obtained through the SQB we would be 
glad to promote that. 

Meanwhile, if Mr. McCartney would care to prepare a state- 
ment of the Christian Socialist ‘‘third force’’ position, we would 
be glad to print it. 


SMALL GROUPS 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Jack: ¢ 

If Mr. Elton Trueblood is right that the ‘‘Alternative to 
Futility’? resides in small groups of Christians with identical 
concerns, searching for truth and plans for applying it, then 
surely the fellowship of the Methodist Federation for Social 
Action holds within it vital power for the future. 

It was my first attendance at such a fellowship in the 
Methodist Church and it proved both a revelation and a hope. 
As I listened to spirited discussions on international and human 
relations throughout the world I was reminded of new patterns 
I saw forming last year by Christians in Asia. Small groups, 


nameless as to denomination, but all acknowledged followers 


of the Christ bring their witness, their concerns and their con- 
victions together for prayer, for discussion and for action, Are 
we Christians of the West, perhaps in danger of listening too 
much and acting too little? 

It is, I believe, in small groups such as these that the quality 
of tolerance expands; that the Christian witness is more widely 
expressed; that concerns are deepened; and action takes on 
courage and unpurchasability. 

Yours, 
Welthy Honsinger Fisher 


Minutes—Joint Meeting of Executive and 
National Committees 


2:00 P.M., December 28, 1948 


Bishop Brooks, President of the Federation, called the 
annual meeting to order, and presented Dr. Corliss P. Har- 
graves for the opening worship service. This was followed 
by the President’s message, which was received with great 
appreciation, and filed for publication mn the BULLETIN. 

Messages were received from absent members and officials 
of the Federation including the following: Bishops MeCon- 
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nell, Brashares, Hartman, Baker, Phillips, Tippett, Kennedy, 
Ledden; Mr. A. M. Butler, lawyer; Prof. Arthur Munk. 

The meeting recessed for tea with the gracious hostesses 
of William Penn College. 

Following the tea two addresses were read from absent 
speakers scheduled on the program: Dr. Condon, atomic 
scientist, and Dr. Rosebury, bacteriologist from Columbia 
University College of Physicians and Surgeons. Dr. Condon 
spoke on “The Harmony of Religion and Science in Our 
Troubled World’; and Dr. Rosebury spoke on “Peace or 
Extinction.” 

7:30 P.M. 

The second session of the annual meeting was given entirely 
to the address of Dr. Schuman and a following discussion 
related to “American-Soviet Relations.” 


THIRD SESSION OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Wednesday, December 29, 1948 

Bishop Brooks presided, and opened the session with a 
worship period including hymns and prayer. 

The Executive Secretary was presented for his annual 
report, which was adopted with great appreciation by the 
group and its publication in the BuLLErIn requested. 

Dr. Hargraves stated that this address was the ablest 
and most discerning he had heard from any executive sec- 
retary of the Federation during his connection with it. He 
moved that the report be made available for distribution 
to all members of Congress, the Council of Bishops and 
the Boards and staff of the Methodist Church. The pastors 
were added to the list. The motion was adopted. Harold 
Burns offered to print the document free for the limited 
distribution listed above, not including the pastor’s. This 
offer was accepted with great appreciation. 

The motion was then made and passed that the Executive 
Committee consider possible plans if funds can be formed 
for making the pamphlet available for wider distribution 
including pastors of the Methodist Church. 

The sale of the report was also suggested. One member 
urged that a digest of the report be made available for 
sale on a wide scale. There was a suggestion that the 
report be made available for possible publication by the 
Advocate. 

Mrs. Welthy Fisher spoke on China and Dr. Edgar Wahl- 
berg interpreted the problems of Greece as background for 
the Conference discussion. 


2:00 P.M., December 29, 1948 


The meeting was convened at 1:15 P.M. for the purpose 
of rearranging the program to fit into the time schedule. 

On recommendation of the Executive Secretary there was 
agreement to combine the eight scheduled commissions into 
four with meetings scheduled for the evening only, leaving 
the afternoon for background addresses. The following com- 
missions were combined: (1) Colonialism and the Far East, 
(2) Soviet-American Relations, Europe and Militarism, (3) 
Labor and Agriculture, (4) Democratic Rights and Racial 
Practices. 

Discussion of the China and Europe issues followed with 
Mrs. Fisher and Dr. Wahlberg. 

Discussion of the question of finance. Mr. MeMichael 
called attention to the state of the budget. Annual budget 
item of $19,000. Deficit January 1 of $3,500 including 
$2,200 loan from the bank on bonds in hand. This exhausts 
the loan capacity of the Federation. 

Question : i 

How can we know who has paid? 
How about lists of members in each Conference? 
Requests for such lists came from the following: 
Louisiana Conference: EH. A. Mays 
Oregon: Mark Chamberlin—do they have a standard 
_ chapter? 
8. W. Texas: Mrs. A. L. Voigt 
Nebraska Conference: Miss Hyde 
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Erie Conference: Mr. Kelly 
Upper Mississippi: Mr. Holmes. 

Motion by Mr. Mason that a committee on finance be 
created to recommend ways of raising the budget, determine 
dues, ete. Passed. Discussion: Leaders should speak out 
and indicate need at district and conference meetings. 

Dr. Wahlberg moved that the group present make a 
minimum contxibution of $500. Pledges and payments total- 
ing $392 were made by the group. Dr. Uphaus pledged 
$25 from the New Haven chapter and Mr. M. E. Dorr from 
Dayton pledged $25. Bishop Brooks presented a check 
for $1,371 from his area. } 

The meeting adjourned into the four groupings for the 
work of the commissions. 


FINAL SESSION 
8:30 A.M., December 30, 1948 


Bishop Brooks called the meeting to order, and opened 
the session with group singing of hymns and a prayer. The 
suggested agenda for the morning was adopted. 4 

The Executive Secretary called attention to literature avail- 
able on the table both free and on sale. 

The reports from the commissions were presented. 

I. Report of Commission on Far East and Colonialism. 

Miss Edith Simester, Chairman. 
II. Report of Commission on Democratic Rights and Racial 
Practices. By Mr. Holmes. 


Dr. Barnett opposed the adoption of the item referring 
to withdrawing the indictment against the communist 
leaders. Harold Burns supported the item. 

Dr. Barnett moved the deletion of items 3 and 4 in 
Section I. Seconded. Mr. McMichael supported the 
report. Dr. Hargraves supported the motion to delete. 
Dr. Harry Ward supported report and opposed deletion. 
The vote was taken with the final vote as follows: To 
delete item 3, 29; Not to delete, 30. 

It was voted not to delete item 4 on the same question. 
It was moved to request a committee (Dr. Barnett, Dr. 
Ward and Dr. Majus) to formulate a statement to sub- 
stitute for item 3. Section II was adopted. Section IIT 
was discussed. Amendment to delete “creed’—lost. 
Adopted Section III. Moved to reconsider Section III. 
Mr. Berry spoke on No. 5 in Section III to amend. 
Adopted. Mr. McMichael: amend No. 4 to add “quali- 
fications.” Adopted. Section III. Adopted. 

Dr. Ward made the report on the substitution for 
No. 3 in Section I as follows: “In view of the vote of 
Section I, item 3, we request the Executive Committee 
to decide what implementation if any should be given 
to carry out this action.” Dr. Kelly moved adoption of 
Section I. Adopted. 

Motion: to refer entire statement of the “Proposed 
Program” to Executive Committee for revision in the 
light of today’s world. The present “Proposed Pro- 
gram” will be in operation until the revision has been 
completed by the Executive Committee. 


III. Report of Commission on Soviet-American Relations, 
and Militarism. Carl Soule, Chairman. Adopted with 
minor amendments. 


Ballot from Nominating Committee presented and adopted. 
Fifty members were authorized to serve on the Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee was authorized to 
fill vacancies and add members (up to 10) to its own number 
(on the National Committee), 

Discussion of Time and Place for Annual Meeting: Because 
of the difficulty in finding a place for meeting during holiday 


period, it was suggested: Thatswe:recommend another time _ 


of the year for annual meeting, preferably the spring of the 
year or fall, the time and place we be determined ie Heaiee 
Committee. Adopted. The next meeting may be in 1949 
or 1950 in line-with the judgment of the Executive Committee. 

. Sas (Continued on page 37) ‘ 
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Bishop Marshall Reed Closing Devotional Address 
| 


BISHOP MARSHALL R. REED 


I desire to read a few words from the teachings of Jesus 
and then offer a prayer as we close, but before I do so, I am 
glad to bear just a word of. testimony which may be the 
most effective thing anyone can do here. 

This will tell my relationship to this group through the 
years. I received my first introduction to your Social Action 
Group through a man who then was a minister of the 
Conference which I joined—a man who may be remembered 
not by a few of you, Dr. George Elliot. A man with a 
very brilliant mind and a very fine social outlook. A man 
with very liberal tendencies in his thinking and in his-action, 
and I refer to him and his influence upon me to emphasize 
the one thing that I desire to say in these few minutes. 
That I am interested in this whole movement of social 
action for our church because I think it is fundamental 
and basic to our Christian faith. I believe it is to be a 
part of the approach of our Christian religion. Dr. Elliot 
as a young man looked to some of us as a kind of Socrates. 
He looked like the picture of Socrates—a man of very great 
wisdom. We used to gather around him whenever we had 
a chance at the annual Conference, and if he was in the 
good mood, he blessed us with a great deal of wisdom. 
Tf he wasn’t, he didn’t give anything. But he ealled some 
of us together, I remember, when I first joined the Con- 
ference, and led us to believe in a very fine and courteous 
way that we ought to be identified with your Social Action 
Group because we are Christian ministers and as a part 
of our Christian religion we ought to have a social outlook 
and to make ourselves effective in our social influence. 

And because of that fine leadership which he gave us, 
I became a member of this group when I first jomed the 
Conference and have been a member ever since. I was 
also greatly indebted to a man at Garrett when I was a 
student there, Dr. Rall who has been long identified with 
this movement. I did not realize quite what he had done 
for me until he was in Detroit a few years ago discussing 
the Gospel as interpreted by St, Paul and referred to the 


fact that the Gospel of St. Paul was not an individual, 


personal Gospel against a social Gospel, but it was one 
Gospel. Then I realized that through the years I had not 
been misled nor confused over this matter two gospels 
largely because of the thorough help which I had received 


_heritage. 


during my student days. I have never conceived of two 
Gospels. To me there has been one Gospel, and I am 
instructed in the principle of social action where I believe 
in the Christian faith and the Christian teachings. And I 
do not see how we can be loyal and true to this principle 
of our faith unless we have a very grave concern about 
what happens to the world in which we live and the people 
who live here. ' 

[ have been interested more recently in this point of view 
which I think I discovered as an expression of some of 
the men who are very influential in the world today in 
doing great things on behalf of society. For example, when 
I was in school, I first heard of Walter Rauschenbush and I 
rather got the conception that he was a radical and might 
not always be trusted because of his very liberal social 
views, but I have come to this appreciation in more recent 
years which meant a great deal to me especially after reading 
that little poem published after his death in which he said 
that in his soul there was a postern gate through which 
he entered and came into the presence of God and when 
he came there everything was changed. The things that 
had seemed large seemed small, and the things that had 
seemed small seemed large to him. 


And then I arrived at what I believed to be the truth, 
that because he had had such a deep experience of God, 
he had a great moving, compelling concern about what 
happened in the world in which he lived. The remarkable 
thing to me about Albert Schweitzer, whose career and service 
has become a classic among all Christians, as wonderful as 
was his ministry in equatorial Africa to a group of people 
to whom he had no responsibility other than that they were 
potentially the children of God, is the root by which he 
went there; namely, that in his study of the historical Jesus 
he became convinced that the only way a person can become 
a Christian today is to do something for the people in 
the world who need a ministry which he has to give. That’s 
the heart of the whole business, brothers; the reason why 
we're concerned about the condition of society is because 
the only way by which we can give an adequate expression 
to our Christian faith is by doing something about the social 
order of which we are a part. 

We who are in the Methodist tradition, of course, have 
a wonderful leadership at this point. I was asked a few 
weeks ago to speak at the annual meeting of the Methodist 
Union of the Missionary Society in Detroit, and I gave 
some thought and study to the matter of our Methodist 
There were two great facts there. One was the 
emphasis on the part of John Wesley out of his own per- 
sonal experience of a vital experience of God, and most of 
you in the Methodist tradition are familiar with that whole 
story of his honest endeavor to find peace in his own 
heart and how he found it by the way of vital personal 
experience. And that became the center of his teaching 
as it has been the center all through Methodist history. 
We have not been a ritualistic people; we have not been 
a people with an emphasis upon dogma and doctrine. We 
have been a people with a primary emphasis upon life and 
upon personal experience as the heart of our religion. 


The ways of justice sometimes are odd. A man in 
North Carolina was found innocent—not guilty—of steal- 
ing a ham. But the judge ordered him to give it back 


anyway. 
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Messages to the Annual Meeting 


Monterey, Calif. 

Regret that Asilomar College Student Faculty Conference and 
Annual MFSA meetings conflicted in dates making my attend- 
ance at Oscaloosa impossible. The need for the Federation has 
never been greater and its opportunities for serving humanity 
and the Church have never been more pronounced. As I am 
trying to preach the social gospel here at Asilomar my heart 
and prayers are with you in Oscaloosa. How proud we all are 
of the leadership of our distinguished colleague, Bishop Brooks. 
Dean Walter Muelder and Jim McGiffin join me in extending 
good wishes to the Conference. Will wait impatiently to hear 


your reports. ; 
Bishop Donald H. Tippett 


Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Greetings from North Dakota, MFSA. Sorry no delegate. 
Tried hard. Planning peace education on state-wide basis 1949. 
Plan peace rallies in every community in North Dakota in 
cooperation Peace Action Committee. 

Arthur W. Munk, 
Secretary 


Dows, Iowa 


Cannot come this year. Haye not been well for several weeks. 
Hope you have a live convention and plan aggressive campaign. 
A. M. Butler 


Chicago, Il. 


Sorry I have been away. Congratulations on your meeting. 
Believe you are advancing the cause of true Americanism. 
Robert M. Hutchins, 
Chancellor, Univ. of Chicago 


Urbana, Ill. 


I regret very much that since writing you last I find that it 
will be impossible for me to attend the conference at William 
Penn College, December 28 to 30, in as much as a number of 
University obligations that I have will require me to be here at 
that time. 

I am deeply interested in the work of the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Action and am grateful for its vigorous activities 
on behalf of the application of Christianity to the social scene. 
I wish I might participate in this conference. I wish you every 
success, 

Sincerely yours, 
John J. DeBoer, 
Professor of Education 


Portland, Ore. 


It is with regret that I find I cannot be present at the annual 
meeting of the Federation for Social Action. The Federation 
is called upon to play such a significant part just now that 
everyone of us must give it our wholehearted support. I hope 
you will give my greetings to Bishop Brooks and all the members 
present. I do appreciate the good work you continue to do. 

Every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy 


The launching of the Methodist Federation for Social Action 
nearly half a century ago was a most important and timely 
development. From the beginning, it has been favored with 
a highly competent and truly prophetic leadership. Valuable 
as has been its contribution this far, it has assumed greatly 
added timeliness and significance in the present fateful period. 
In concentrating attention on the discovery, enlisting and train- 
ing of leaders, both volunteers and employed workers, it is strik- 
ing at the heart of recognized and universal need. This has 
been borne in upon me along the pathway of my world-wide jour- 
neys and of my relationship to ecumenical movements including 
the World Council of Churches. 

Although its valuable initiative and action was in the early 
stages confined largely to the Methodist communion, it has been 
gratifying to note manifestation of like interest and sense of 
responsibility in other communions. 

Dr. John R. Mott, 
Honorary President, 
World Council of Churches 


Social Questions Bulletin 


Dear Mr. Secretary: f 

I deeply regret that I cannot be with you at the meeting 
in Iowa. Circumstances over which I have no control keep 
me here. 

The Methodist Federation for Social Action has never been 
more desperately needed than now. The disturbed state of the 
nation over the international situation has thrown the vision of 
many ordinarily clear minds out of focus. The General Confer- 
ence from the“beginning commissioned the Federation, not to 
express the mind of the Church necessarily, but rather to help 
the Church see and understand social situations. As long as 
the Church does that it is fulfilling its task. That task cannot 
be achieved without meeting criticism. Some of the criticism 
shows how badly such a work is needed and some of the criticism 
also, considering its sources, can be taken as praise. 

I wish to express my deep admiration for Bishop Brooks. 
He is serving us with wonderful effectiveness. He is indispen- 
sable in his Presidency to the Federation and the Church. 

And please accept also my congratulations and best wishes 
for your own continued success. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell 


En route to Caleutta, India 


To the Methodist Federation for Social Action: 

Greetings and welcome to Iowa. During the last ten days I 
have been talking to many people in Japan, China and Siam— 
many of them refugee missionaries from sections of China where 
Communism has taken over. This whole Hast is trembling. 

In large cities like Shanghai there is hope that the power 
of unorganized public opinion of millions of Chinese will make 
something new out of Communism. In the towns, people have 
been instructed that, when the red flag goes up, each person is 
to put on an armband showing his intentions and standing. 
Schools may continue with the teacher paid 45 lb. rice a year 
and no gifts. Preachers must do a full day’s manual work 
as do others—Church property will be taken by the state. 
Those who wear an armband saying they have a change of 
clothes or own property are very uncertain as to what. will 
happen to them. Some missionaries with children are leaving— 
others are bravely planning to stay with hope of Christianizing 
the situation. One never knows—communism may cease its 
spread before it takes China, Siam and the South—reports in 
today’s paper give hope—one cannot say. Of course Japan is 
under American occupation and feels less concerned about what 
Communism does. 

These are days to ponder how appealing Communism appears 
to the vast hungry masses of the world. Only Christianity can 
really give the people what they want but such a Christianity 
will have to be more daring in reaching the poor. We hope 
you have a great meeting. 

Cordially, 
(Bishop) Charles W. Brashares 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Bishop Brooks: 

I am very, very sorry that I cannot be present at the annual 
meeting of the Methodist Federation for Social Action. 

Please give my greetings to all the members and friends of 
the Federation. It was never more important than at this 
present time. Our history, is glorious, our present tasks are 
highly important, our future possibilities of far-reaching service 
are full of challenge. 

I rejoice in your leadership, Bishop Brooks, and pledge anew 
to 128, and to Jack McMichael and the Federation steadfast 
support. 

We look expectantly to a great increase in membership in 
1949—and to ever enlarging service for Christ and the Christian 
cause. Hyer sincerely, =S 


Bishop J ames C. Baker 


Brookli 
Bee Jack and Federation Friends: eres | 

regret that for reasons about which I talked with : 
the telephone I shall be unable to be present at fo de 
meeting of the Federation. J hope, however, that you will _ 
extend my greetings and best Christmas and New Year’s wishes 
to the members who may be present on December 28-30, 

I rejoice that notwithstanding the strong propaganda drive 
against the Federation, the General Conference refused to be~ 
swept off its There was a real victory for. liberalism and 
progressiveness at Boston. Both the bishops and delegates 
declared both directly and indirectly that the Methodist Church. 
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intends to meet the social issues of the day in the spirit of 
Christ and in accordance with His teachings. They refused 
to abandon their leadership to secular newspapers or to self- 
constituted judges of the Church’s responsibility in these trying 
times. ‘ Lao 

I am glad also for the superb leadership of Bishop Robert N. 
Brooks whose keen insight and awarenéss is worthy of the 
highest commendation. Never before in the history of the 
Federation has any one man secured as,many new members 
with fees amounting to over $4,000 as has 
during the past year. 

Our executive secretary, Rev. Jack R. McMichael, also has 
kept his optimism and courage in the midst of much harsh 
criticism and has continued steadfastly to insist that Christian 
idealism must be implemented in actual practice. He is wide 
awake and devoted to his task and for this I am sure we are 
all very thankful. I do hope that this year’s nfteting may mark 
still another step in advance in the application of the Gospel 
to the problems and needs of our tragic time. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Bishop) Louis O. Hartman 


Bishop Brooks 


STATEMENT FROM MT. OLIVET METHODIST CHURCH 


‘“We, the Congregation of Mt. Olivet Church (Dearborn, 
Michigan), believe there is a need for a protest against the 
accusations directed against the Methodist Federation for Social 
Action. We are convinced that these charges are unwarranted 
and an indirect attack on the freedom of religion. 

“*To us, the Methodist Federation for Social Action, is an 
organization subsidiary to the Methodist Church whose members 
have some of the finest minds and strongest moral consciences 
in our country. People like these are the kind who have made 
our country great. These men and women seek the unvarnished 
truth about the nature of social, religious, political and economic 
problems on a domestic and a worldwide level. They attempt 
to formulate constructive solution and take action in that direc- 
tion. We believe their watchwords are: ‘Peace on earth. Good 
will toward all mankind.’ And the teachings of Jesus: ‘You 
are your brother’s keeper’ and ‘Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.’ 

“¢Therefore, we are asking that the persons or group making 
the charges against the Methodist Federation for Social Action 
either prove them publicly or rescind them. 

‘‘We also suggest that such persons or group familiarize 
themselves thoroughly with the aims and activities of this 
organization.’’ 

Signed on behalf of the Congregation 
by 91 members with addresses listed. 


‘‘We stand for the recognition and maintenance of the right 
of free speech, free assembly, and a free press; and for the 
encouragement of free communication of mind with mind essen- 
tial to the discovery of truth.’’ (Social Creed, 1948.) 

‘¢We therefore recommend the outright abolition of the House 
Committee on UnAmerican Activities. We furthermore support 
legislation which would establish a fair code of practices for 
Congressional investigating committees requiring a clearly de- 
fined scope for the inquiry; the right of an accused person to 
counsel; to know the charges against him; to be confronted 
by evidence and witnesses against him, the right to present in 
his own behalf his own witnesses and evidence. , 

‘¢We also recommend that organizations listed by the Attorney 
General as subversive be subject to test by-open hearing.’’ 

From the program of the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service of 
the Methodist Church, unanimously 
adopted at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
December 14, 1948. 


December 27, 1949 
Rey. Jack McMichael 
Methodist Federation for Social Action 
William Penn College 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


Dear Jack McMichael: ; 

Just a note to greet you and Bishop Brooks, together with 
all in attendance at the Conference. I wish that it might have 
been possible to be present for the sessions. I am sure that 
you are having a most rewarding experience. | These are days 
when we need to express our convictions regarding, human rights 
in such a fashion that there can be no doubt in the minds of 
the people as to where we stand. 
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To the degree that the mind of Christ possesses us, we shall 
be fearless in the denunciation of wrong and injustice and 
faithful in the affirmation of the great principles of our religion 
as they are related to the lareger social issues of the day. 

Assured that you will have a forward looking Conference under 
the leadership of Bishop Brooks, and with every good wish for 
the new year, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
(Bishop) Glenn Randall Phillips 


Appreciation 
(Continued from page 20) 
out to give the best we have in consecration and in leader- 
ship to the end that we may quicken or create a healthy 
social conscience, both in the church and in the nation, 
which will find expression in social action. 

The duty of contributing to the development of that 
finer quality of national soul is personal and immediate. 
We must teach men, by both precept and example, to meet 
upon the ‘level, to act by the plumb and to part upon the 
square. Wor so should man ever meet, act, and part. 


“Tf drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law: 

Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


Far-called our navies sail away. 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre; 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


The tumult and the shouting dies: 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart: 

Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


Minutes—Joint Meeting of Executive and 


National Committees 
(Continued from page 34) 


An invitation was extended from Wesley Foundation of 
the University of Missouri in Columbia, and was received 
with great appreciation by the group. Referred to Hxecu- 
tive Committee. 

— Expression of appreciation by the executive secretary to 
William Penn College, President of Federation, others. 

Motion that we record our deep gratification for the 
leadership of Bishop Brooks. Adopted by rising vote and 
spontaneous applause. 

Request—that something on Federal World Government be 
included in next year’s program. 

SooraL QuestIoNS BuLLETIN—Moved that the recommen- 
dation of the Administrative Committee to be adopted, eutting 
Buiuerin eight pages and stipend to editor accordingly, 
because of financial straits. Group expressed appreciation 
for good work of Alson Smith. After discussion the whole 
matter was then referred to Executive Committee. 

The annual meeting closed with a devotional service and 
devotional delivered by Bishop Marshall Reed. The meeting 
adjourned for lunch at 1 P.M. 

THELMA STEVENS, 
Recording Secretary 


A real estate agency in Wisconsin has a slogan which 
seems ver appropriate. It says, "We have lots to 


be thankful for.” 


Prerequisites for America-Soviet Understanding 
and Peace 


Dr. FrRepErRicK L. ScHUMAN * 


Five hundred and sixty-two years ago, some years before 
the discovery of America, in the year 1486 to be precise, 
a brilliant young Italian of the Renaissance, Picco Della 
Mirandola, wrote an essay on Human Dignity—Oratio de 
Hominis Dignitate—which, I’m sure, many of you have read. 
In that essay he imagined God saying to man, at the crea- 
tion of the world, these words: “I have set thee at the 
world’s center to observe whatever is in the world. I have 
made thee neither of heaven nor of earth, neither mortal 
nor immortal, so that thou may, with greater freedom of 
choice and with more honor, as though the maker and 
moulder of thyself, fashion thyself in whatever shape thou 
shalt prefer. Thou shalt have the power to degenerate into 
the lower forms of life, which are animal; thou shalt have 
the power out of thy soul’s judgment to be reborn into 
the higher forms of life which are divine.” 

That choice, I presume almost all of us here would agree, 
is the eternal choice of men and women everywhere in our 
world. That choice is, above all, our choice today in this, 
our time. And it has become an imperative choice, an 
inescapable choice. In spite of that, at this particular time, 
though we are summoned to choose, we are not choosing, 
and we have not yet chosen. And you will understand 
when I use “we” here and throughout these remarks, I am 
not referring to the MSFA; I am, rather, referring to our 
people as a whole, to our world as a whole. We are not 
choosing and we have not chosen, because, taking us all 
together, we don’t quite know where to go. Or if we think 
we know, we also know in our heart of hearts that what 
we think we know is at best, doubtful, and, perhaps at 
worst, false. 

What makes the matter even more difficult is that we find 
ourselves, in the world situation at the turn of the year 
1948-49, somewhat in the position of little Alice when 
she asked the Cheshire cat, “Which way she ought to go 
from here.’ You remember the cat’s reply—the cat said, 
“That depends a good deal on where you want to get to.” 

“T don’t much care where,” said Alice. 

“Then,” said the cat, “it doesn’t much matter which way 
you go. So long,” added Alice as an afterthought, “as I 
get to someplace else.” 

“Oh, you’re pretty sure to do that,” said the cat, “if 
you only walk far enough!” 

Alice thought there could be no denying that, so she 
tried a different question: “What sort of creatures live 
around here?” 

“Well,” said the cat, “in that direction lives a Hatter, 
in the other direction lives a March Hare. Visit either one 
you like, they’re both mad.” 

“But,” said Alice, “I don’t go among mad people.” 

“You can’t help that,” said the cat, “we’re all mad here— 
they’re mad, you’re mad, I’m mad.” 

“How do you know I’m mad,” asked Alice, indignantly. 

“You must be mad,” replied the cat, “or you wouldn’t 
have come here!’ 

Now I would not, for a moment, contend that this final 
remark of the cat is in any way appropriate to our gathering 
here this evening. I would, however, contend most earnestly 
that that comment is most appropriate for the state of most 
of our world at the end of this 1948th year of our Lord. 
We are living in a somewhat mad world. And if you think 
we’re not, you will be obliged during the next hour or so 
to conclude that the speaker of the evening is rather mad, 
in fact quite mad, madder than the Mad Hatter, and that 
may be true, I warn you, of that at the outset. It may 
be that I am mad. However, I feel a certain kinship, in 
certain aspects of my madness, with some of you here. The 


* Professor, Williams College. 


chairman was good enough to refer to one aspect of that 
kinship. All I can say is you are all deserving of con- 
gratulations; you have made the grade. I have a bit of 
seniority over you. On the first day of February, 1943, 
the then head of the Un-American Activities Committee, 
Martin Dies, on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
enumerated and discussed at length the thirty-nine most 
dangerous officials and bureaucrats then in the federal serv- 
ice. Only modesty prevents me from revealing the name 
that headed the -list. 

I am possibly unduly influenced in this somewhat mad 
view of things by the fact that I lived in Berlin during 
most of the year 1933. Berlin was then the proud capital 
of the Nazi Reich in its first year of glory; Berlin, or the 
ruin of Berlin, is now the center of the world crisis of our 
time. Be that as it may, I was rather puzzled by the Berlin 
of sixteen years ago, very sorely puzzled indeed. I saw 
people, for example, banning books, and I saw people later 
burning books. I saw-people denouncing and shackling 
labor unions and, later, suppressing labor unions. I saw 
people persecuting other people because of their race, or 
ereed, or color. I saw people hunting down other people 
as “Communist spies” or as political “subversives” or as 
“Soviet agents,” all in the name of “saving Germany 
from Communism.” I saw people then making money, con- 
siderable sums of money, by publishing their confessions as 
ex-Communists and by indulging in character assassinations 
at the expense of their former friends and colleagues. This 
was first literary assassination and it was later, and not so 
much later, physical assassination. I saw people staging 
gigantic military parades and demonstrations and air shows 
and telling one another with the utmost enthusiasm and, as 
far as I could judge, with complete honesty and sincerity 
that Germany must arm to the teeth, Germany must make 
itself invincible. Germany must do all of this in order to 
preserve world peace and in order to save Christianity and 
civilization from the “Red Menace.” I thought then that 
none of this made very much sense. I was puzzled by it; 
I tried to understand it, and, after some months of observa- 
tion, I finally decided reluctantly, but inescapably, that there 
was a rather simple explanation and the explanation was 
that most Germans were insane. 

We are now in America in 1948, almost 1949. I hope and 
some measure mad, or neurotic, then you are entitled to - 
of the symptoms are the same, disturbingly so. If I say 
that we are all of us as a people, in some sense and in 
some measure made, or neurotic, then you are entitled to 
ask wherein consists our madness or neuroticism. Many 
answers could be given to that, but I think one is com- 
manding and compelling and you have already had it given 
here today and you'll have it given again. Our collective 
madness consists of the fact that we as a people are busily 
preparing for World War III, and the Russians are busily 
preparing for World War III, and the other people, lacking 
power, are feebly preparing as best they can for World 
War III, or are cowering in unspoken fear and trembling 
before the prospect. 


This is madness in a special sense—not because we claim 
to be Christians and because this is un-Christian. We have 
been in that sense mad or un-Christian much of the time, 
many of us, for 3,000 years. But in a special sense this 


is madness, because we are now living in the Atomic Age. 


And in the Atomic Age, World War means the death of 
our civilization and possibly of the human race by murder 
and suicide. A few people, the atomic scientists, have been 
trying to tell us this for over three years now. As a people 
we do not choose, apparently, to listen. Let me cite but 
a single example among many hundreds or thousands that 
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could be cited. Dr. Harold P. Urey, atomic scientist and 
Nobel prize winner, wrote in a journal of wide circulation, 
in January, 1946, these words: “I am a frightened man; 
all the scientists I know are frightened, frightened for their 
lives and frightened for your life. Now in Washington we 
have learned new fear. We are afraid’ of ‘what politicians 
and diplomats may do with the atomic bomb. I hear people 
talking about the atomie bomb in war. As a scientist, I tell 
you there must never be another war... .-The bomb is 
fused; the time is short; you must think fast, you must 
think straight.” That was almost three years ago. Nobody 
thought fast, nobody thought straight, nobody thought at 
all. Nobody listened to what the atomic scientists were 
trying to say; nobody listens now. This is the symptom 
of our madness. ‘% 

So we have to ask ourselves further, why are we col- 
lectively neurotic, how is our neurosis expressing itself? 
And I beg of you to believe that ’m not here playing on 
words. I’m talking about incipient insanity, not yet incurable 
insanity, but yet insanity precisely as the psychiatrist or 
psychoanalyst would talk about it. Incipient insanity is 
not necessarily a disorder of unbalanced individuals. It 
ean be, and frequently is, a disease of many individuals 
together; sometimes of most of the individuals of a whole 
unbalanced community or nation or even world. All fune- 
tional insanity, I take it, is a result of inability to solve 
problems. It is always a result of failure to reconcile 
contradictions of purposes and motives in some desirable, 
acceptable, and constructive form. All of us, all the time, 
in this our civilization, in this our “time of troubles,” are 
constantly confronted with many contradictions and para- 
doxes, far too many to list here. We are told, on Sundays 
at least, to forgive our enemies and to love our neighbors 
as ourselves. And most of us are told on week days to 
fear and hate our neighbors and to support plans to kill 
our enemies before they kill us. We are told on Sundays 
to do unto others as we would have others do unto us. We 
are told on week days to get the best of everybody while 
the getting is good and the devil take the hindmost. We 
are told on Sunday, and sometimes on week days, to believe 
in and work for human brotherhood, internationalism, 
humanitarianism and world peace, but we’re told on week 
days, and sometimes even on Sundays, in certain quarters, 
to believe in and work for 100% Americanism or 150% 
Americanism, the gospel of “my country right or wrong,” 
and we're told of the imperative patriotic duty and sacred 
necessity of preparing to slaughter our enemies in the name 
of truth, freedom, and Christianity. These contradictions 
are difficult to reconcile. Many personalities find them 
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somehow remind the neurotic of the hidden sources of his 
own inner tensions and anxieties and cause him to escape 
from those tensions and anxieties through the very process 
of fearing and hating. The neurotic cannot be honest with 
himself. He does not know, or he will not see, the inner 
conflict which makes him anxious and worried and irritable 
and miserable. He solves his problem, typically, by external- 
izing his aggressions, by projecting onto others the doubts 
and guilts and fears and hates which are deeply rooted within 
himself and within his own way of life. Neurotic behavior 
is unsatisfactory behavior because it solves no problems. 
Neurotic behavior is dangerous behavior because it creates 
ever new and more insoluble problems. Neurotic behavior 
is potentially tragic behavior because when persisted in and 
aggravated over a period of time it can and does lead to 
crime and violence and death. My central thesis tonight 1s 
that we are all of us much of the time indulging in collec- 
tively neurotic behavior and that our prospects of survival 
and salvation will remain dark and dismal unless we can 
somehow learn to be honest with ourselves and to liberate 
ourselves from our neurotic phobias and compulsions and 
from our own devices of self-deception and our own devices 
for escaping from our anxieties. 

Now let me try to spell that out in terms of the national 
attitudes and policies that we see about us on every hand, 
in terms of the nature of the world crisis itself. We are 
assured daily, and almost hourly now, by our political leaders 
and our pressmen, that we must fear and hate Russia and 
Communism and we do. We seldom any longer ask why. 
If we do ask, we are told (and most of us seem to believe it) 
that Russia and Communism constitute a monstrous menace 
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the case that we feel unconsciously threatened and we experi- 
ence acute alarm at the spectacle of another great national 
community actually building a stable and secure peace time 
economy, actually providing equal opportunity for all, actu- 
ally abolishing the exploitation of men by men for private 
profit, actually practicing human brotherhood to a peculiar 
and unique degree. This is alarming. This is monstrous. 

The Russian challenge to America, the Communist chal- 
lenge to democratic capitalism, I submit, is not at all the 
challenge of despotism, of dictatorship, of a suppression of 
private enterprise and private property. These things are 
real, but they are no challenge at all to our way of life. The 
real challenge of the Soviet Union and of world Com- 
munism is the challenge of economic planning for social wel- 
fare, the challenge of equal opportunity for all regardless 
of race, or creed, or color, the challenge of actual fraternity 
and brotherhood among peoples. These things are equally 
real, and they hit home and they hit hard because they reveal 
our own defects and weaknesses. 

But, we cannot, most of us, admit our own deficiencies, 
defects, and weaknesses, we cannot acknowledge our own 
inner conflicts between ideals and practices, so we solve our 
problems, not by re-examining and seeking to perfect our 
own way of life, but by fearing and hating Russia and 
Communism with a blind and frantic hatred and fear 
engendered by our own doubts and our own guilts. What 
I am trying to say, in brief, is that we hate Russia not 
because of Russia’s sins, but we hate Russia because Russia 
constantly reminds us of our own sins, and we don’t want 
to be reminded. 

Now the reverse of this is equally true, and equally 
striking, Consider the reverse of it for a moment. Russians 
say they believe in economic planning, in equal opportunity, 
and in human brotherhood and they have in fact achieved 
a large measure of these values in actual practice; so much 
so that they have no need at all to be concerned with what 
others may do in these respects. However, Russians also 
say, and they have been saying it now for over thirty years 
under their new regime, that they believe in liberty, in free- 
dom, and in democracy, and in human dignity. ‘And occa- 
sionally their spokesmen assert with great vehemence and 
even violence that they are the only people that believe in 
liberty, in democracy, and in human dignity. But as these 
values have hitherto been understood in human experience, 
the Russians do not in fact practice these things. They 
practice, instead, political and ideological intolerance, and 
a peculiarly ruthless type of regimentation. They practice 
a type of police state dictatorship which denies the dignity 
of human personality in a very special sense. And so much 
is this the case in truth that they feel threatened and alarmed 
by the reality or such approximations to the reality of liberty, 
of freedom, of political democracy, and of human dignity, 
as may have been attained elsewhere. 

The American challenge to Russia, the capitalist challenge 
to Communism, is not at all the challenge of racial discrimi- 
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Americans and Capitalists with a kind of blind and neurotic 
fear and hatred, bred of their own inner conflicts and guilts 
and doubts. What I’m trying to say there, again, is that 
the Russians hate us not because of our sins—they hate us 
because, in some respects, we constantly remind them of their 
own sins, and they don’t want to be reminded. { 

The basic and crucial question of our time, as I see it, 
is not whether we shall prevail over the Russians or the 
Russians sha prevail over us, but whether we shall each 
of us somehow learn to stop being neurotic, to be honest 
with ourselves and with each other and to look hopefully 
and creatively into our own minds and hearts and into our 
own way if life, in order to preserve and enrich what our 
conscience tells us is good and remedy that which our con- 
science tells us is bad. And the_potential tragedy of today, 
surely, is that many of us cannot and will not be honest. 
We cannot and will not act in accord with conscience and 
reason. We condemn anything and everything emanating 
from or identified with Russia or Communism, whether it is 
good or bad by our own standards, and they in turn tend 
to condemn anything emanating from or identified with 
America or Capitalism, whether it is good or bad by their 
own standards. They praise and support all groups through- 
out the world which declare themselves to be anti-capitalistie 
and anti-American, however stupid or corrupt or brutal such 
groups may be, and we in turn praise and support all groups 
throughout the world which claim to be anti-Communistie 
or anti-Russian, regardless of how selfish or evil or eruel 
such groups may be. And all of this in a literal sense is a 
kind of madness. If persisted in it can only take us further 
along on the road to death. 

What I am saying here has been said much better a long 
time ago in another language: “First cast the beam out of 
thine own eye and then shalt thou see clearly to cast the 
moat out of thy brother’s eye... . All things ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye evenso unto them, for this is 
the law and the Prophets. ... Strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way which leadeth unto life. . . . Beware of false 
prophets that come to you in sheep’s clothing. . . . By their 
fruits shall ye know them.” 

It is a tragic commentary on our civilization, it seems to 
me, that any man or woman who takes those words seriously, 
now, is not only regarded by many among us peculiar or 
unique, but is rather more than likely to be ridiculed or con- 
demned or denounced by those of little faith who are driven 
to hatred by their own doubts and fears and ignorances. 
And especially is this true in the field of American-Soviet 
relations where it appears at times in the America of 1948 
that fear and hate are to be regarded as the highest duties 
of patriotism and that any quest for honesty, any quest for 
understanding any quest for peace is to be equated with 
treason. I think all here understand full well that the cur- 
rently prevailing view is false and evil and disastrous, and 


nation, of greed and privilege, of monopoly and exploitation, or no, it must be clear to us, if we see the issue with any 


of militarism and imperialism. Some of these things are 
real, but they are no challenge at all to* Russia and Com- 
munism. The real challenge of America, of democratic 
capitalism, to the U.S.S.R. is precisely the challenge of 
political democracy, of civil rights, of freedom of the indi- 
vidual, of the sacredness and the dignity of the individual, 
and these things are still in some measure also real and they 


_ hit hard in their impact on the Soviet way of life because 


they reveal the weaknesses and defects of the Soviet system 
d of the Communist creed in practice. But Russians and 
mmunists being also human beings are most of them 
t likewise to admit their own weaknesses and defects, 
he extent to which their values, and their ideals do 
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narily think of a war. I’m sure it will not be conducted 
at all as a war. It will be conducted in the only way in 
which it can be conducted, in our time, namely as a whole- 
sale massacre; it will be so waged on both sides, and there 
will be no victors, and there will be few survivors. 
A little over 11 years ago, in October of 1937, when he 
spoke in Chicago, President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in what 
was then, as it turned out, a vain effort to arouse his fellow- 
citizens to the perils then facing the world, quoted in his 
address a few sentences from James Hilton’s novel, “Lost 
Horizon”: “Men, exultant in the techniques of homicide, 
will rage so hotly over the world that every precious thing 
will be in danger, every brook and picture and harmony, 
every treasure gathered through two milleniwms, all will be 
lost or wrecked or utterly destroyed. There will be no safety 
in arms, no help from authority, no answer in science. The 
storm will rage until every flower culture is trampled, and 
all human beings are leveled in a vast chaos.” We almost 
did it last time; in fact we did it very well over large parts 
of the world. Next time we shall do it ... next time we 
shall achieve that picture of the world in ruins which J. Hilton 
painted so many years ago. 
Now these are hard things to say. Presumably we, by 
and large, as a people, and the Russians, prefer peace to 
war; presumably we prefer to have a war that can be fought 
as a war; if we must have a war, we prefer a war which 
ean be won to a war which cannot be won. And yet here 
I stand madly before you and say madly that the war for 
which we are preparing, and towards which we are moving, 
cannot and will not be waged as a war, but only as an orgy 
of wholesale murder, and that nobody can win and that 
nobody will win. Those judgments are not derived, I assure 
you, from astrology, or a erystal ball, or from wishful think- 
ing. They are derived from what I hope is a perfectly matter- 
of-fact, hard, realistic analysis of the inescapable facts of 
today and the almost inevitable probabilities of tomorrow. 
Now it would take much too long to try to go through such 
an analysis here. Let me speak of it, however, briefly and 
simply, and I think it can be spoken of simply, because the 
central elements which we need to be thinking about are 
: really simple. 
We must ask ourselves a few simple questions to which 
answers are available and then give the answers and then 
think a bit. ; 
How do our military leaders and experts expect to win 
their war with Russia? There’s no mystery about that. We 
all know the answer. We're still living in a democracy, 
more or less, where everybody talks or writes more or less 
freely, and our military experts have made their answer to 
this question particularly clear, partly as a means of reassur- 
ing us and giving us confidence in our military leaders and 

partly, I take it, as a means of frightening the Russians. 

We are not reassured or comforted, and the Russians, while 
frightened no doubt, are all the more determined not to 
yield and not to run away from danger. We’re going to 
win the war, to take two recent statements of the experts, 
as reported in Newsweek last May on behalf of Gen. George 
_C. Kenney and the statement in Life Magazine last July of 


force drop atomic bombs on Russian cities. Hach bomb, even 
if as erude and inefficient as the Hiroshima bomb, will kill 
least 100,000 people; ten bombs then would kill 1 million 
100 bombs would kill 10 million people, ete. This 
er of our military authorities as to how we’re 
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September in the “Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists,’ pub- 
lished in Chicago. The editors wrote in an editorial entitled 
“Previews of Armageddon”: “The first atomic bomb dropped 
on Moscow will create a hatred of America that will not 
be extinguished in generations. Previews of this event in 
American magazines can only be welcomed by the Soviet 
propagandists and make it easier for them to fan previously 
non-existent anti-American feeling in the Russian people. 
Even more tragic can be the impact of such articles on the 
American mind. We often hear complaints of the brutaliz- 
ing effect on American youth of the elaborate torture and 
murder stories in so-called comic magazines. We do not 
suggest that the matter of fact discussions of the program 
of atomic bomb attacks on Russian cities spring from a 
deliberate desire on the part of the military to condition 
American public opinion to the indiscriminate killing and 
maiming killing of millions of civilians, but is not their actual 
effect to make the American people accept the possibility 
of atomic slaughter as something deplorable but nevertheless 
actual and necessary in this imperfect world? ... But the 
American people must not permit themselves the smug satis- 
faction that all we have to do is remain tough, since if need 
be they can win another war by slaughtering, through remote 
control as it were, millions of Russian civilians. By holding 
out the hope that destruction of industrial centers of Russia 
will lead to collapse of the Soviet will to fight and win with- 
out heavy losses in land fighting, and before the Russians 
will get a chance to retaliate on American cities, our aerial 
strategists appeal, without intent, to that great pacifier of 
uneasy consciences, the hope for immunity. The American 
conscience must refuse to be pasified; instead we hope that 
reading the articles of Kenney and Spaatz will awaken us 
to the realization that if no way is found to organize the 
world for peace, they, the American people, will become 
responsible for the most gigantic and indiscriminate mass 
murder in history, so that even while preserving their bodies 
they may lose their souls. . . . It is not meant by this that 
we should retreat and sacrifice more nations to totalitarian 
rule; we cannot save our souls by refusing to stand by our 
friends and our principles; but the alternative to peace is 
not, or not merely, to sacrifice the lives of Americans. The 
alternative is to force Americans, in the name of self- 
preservation, to deeds of surpassing brutality.” The justifi- 


-eation for these deeds that are contemplated, and being 


elaborately and most expensively prepared for, is that they 
will win the war. I say to you that they will not win the 


conceivably be brought into existence within five years or 
more, any military force on the European or Asiatie con- 
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alone. They do not expect to be alone. They expect to win 
their war by effective military occupation and organization in 
all of Kurope and Asia while U. S. long range bombing 
squadrons seek to vaporize their cities and incinerate their 
inhabitants. And I take it the Soviet Army General Staff 
supposes that these operations will in the end win the war 
for them. I think they are wrong. I think these operations 
will not at all win the war for them, any more than our 
operations will win the war for us. All these operations 
will do is ensure a thirty year international combat of mutual 
extermination and exhaustion. No one can or will win this 
war. 

Why do I dwell on this? Because I think it’s hopeful. I 
think it is true beyond any peradventure of a doubt, and to 
the degree to which people can be made to see that it is true, 
it is hopeful. The idea may dawn, slowly, on more and more 
Americans and on more and more. Russians, as it has already 
dawned on a good many other peoples elsewhere, that in the 
atomic age no war will be won, and that war itself is 
obsolete if mankind is to survive. The idea may dawn that, 
under these circumstances, an armaments race is not only 
highly dangerous but really senseless. The idea may dawn 
that it really isn’t very bright to pursue political objectives 
which can never be achieved by methods which insure disas- 
trous failure and total death. The idea may even dawn that 
efforts should be made for reviving the lost art of diplomacy 
which, whatever its weaknesses, may yet seem preferable to 
universal barbarism and savagery. Should anything like 
that happen, and I think it is our job to see that it does 
happen, then I think we may be sure that political leaders 
and diplomats on both sides may be moved by public opinion 
to end the cold war and negotiate a peace. All of which 
presupposes that all this is in the range of the possible if 
enough people regard it as desirable and imperative. Such 
a peace might take the form, to begin with, of some kind of 
an agreement about disarmament; some kind of an agree- 
ment sought by both sides, and entered into by both sides 
in good faith, and not put forth for purely propagandistic 
reasons or rejected for purely propagandistic reasons. One 
of its essential elements, to begin with, might take the form 
of an agreement on armaments. It might ultimately eventu- 
ate in some kind of an agreement to establish a limited world 
federal government: a world federation to control first per- 
haps atomic energy for peaceful purposes, and later to con- 
tribute through ever broadening functions to the common 
defense and general welfare of all mankind. More immedi- 
ately, it seems to me, that such a peace, if we want such a 
peace, would inevitably and necessarily involve American- 
Soviet accord at the highest level to withdraw from, to 
demilitarize, and to neutralize all of Western Europe and 
Eastern Asia, because by then men and women would have 
come to realize, as they do not now, that there can be no 
peace, there can be no security, there can be no economic 
recovery, there can be no tolerable life at all for the people 
of Western Europe and Eastern Asia or, in the end, for the 
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possible benefits of social-economic planning; in order that 
Russians might learn whatever good is to be learned from 
America (and much good is to be learned) about political 
democracy and civil rights and individual liberty and human 
dignity and maybe even the economie benefits of private 
property, regulated under the rule of law to serve the public 
interest. All these things must be learned if we are to build 
a world ofspeace. Beyond that, all mankind together, it 
seems to me, might seriously begin to dream and plan and 
act to bring into being a Golden Age of sanity and happiness 
and work and play for all men and women everywhere—an 
age in which all men and women, at last united and equipped 
for the labors of the world with the creative power of atomic 
energy, might not only make all the earth a garden, but 
might for once begin to take their Christianity seriously and 
might for once lift their eyes toward the stars. 

Is this an idle dream? I don’t think you would be here 
if you thought so. Perhaps it is—that, however, is for us 
to say, together. What we are saying now, most of us all 
over the world, is the voice of death and the Devil. What 
we can say—what we must say—could be the voice of life 
and the voice of ‘God. Because it seems to me now more 
than ever true, that man-does have the power to degenerate 
into the lower forms of life, which are animal. And he does 
have the power, out of his soul’s judgment, to be reborn 
into the higher forms of life, which are divine. 


Commission Reports Adopted at 
Oskaloosa 
(Continued from page 32) 


(7) Extend more federal employment services to 
farm labor groups. 

(8) Enlarge and expand the program of federal aid 
to migrant labor, including more adequate housing. 

(9) Expansion and extension of soil conservation 
with direct payments to farmers for soil conservation 
practices. 

(10) An ever-normal granary program on a much 
expanded basis with emphasis on federal aid and loans 
to REA-type of cooperatively-owned storage facilities. 

(11) Federal crop insurance for all essential crops 
against hazards beyond control of the farmers. 

* * 


The combined commissions did not vote nor act upon 
VI-b-(9) nor VI-b-(10). Neither did they act-upon VI-d, 
Vi-e, VI-f, nor VI-g. 


Pump W. Van VuacK, 
~ Secretary 
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I want to talk about the place and thes possibilities of 
cooperative organization in making some improvements in 
our economic living right here in America, I suppose many 
of you did what I usually do at Christmas time—get out 
Charles Dickens and re-read the Christmas Carol. One of 
the pages that I always liked to read is.that where Jacob 
Morley had come back to haunt Old Scrooge, and was 
dragging around behind him this old chain that had his 
money. He told Scrooge he had been travelling that way 
for seven years, ever since he had died, whi¢h was punish- 
ment. Serooge said, “Ah.” He couldn’t understand it. 
‘Why, Jacob, you were always a good man of business.” 
Remember Jacob said, “Business—humanity was my business 
and I never knew it.” 

I like to think there is a basis for saying that in the 
cooperative organizations. Imperfect as they are, we see 
a real effort to make—to incorporate—this principle in a 
flesh and blood, dollars and cents business organization that 
the people are ultimate business. 

Now, many of you are familiar with the cooperative. I 
never talked to a group but what someone says along the 
line, “Well, I know a cooperative, and it just wasn’t so hot.” 
Lots of them aren’t so hot. I will be the first to admit that. 

Incidentally, I have to apologize for some cooperative 
leaders —who in the current wave of reaction are trying to 
make the cooperatives respectable citizens of the Chamber 
of Commerce, but they don’t fit. And try as we will, it 
embarrasses me. I believe we do have, though, a right to 
claim: basically that as dealers of business organization they 
at least make an effort to observe this principle that the 


a super-cooperative such as those being publicized from time 
to time as a threat to the American economy. One depart- 
ment store in Indianapolis does more business than all of our 
cooperatives put together—that makes us kind of humble. 
This same sort of story could be told about Kansas City 
Cooperative Wholesale, the Minneapolis Farmers Union 
Central Exchange, and the Southern State Farmers Exchange. 
But I think we ought to bear in mind that the volume and 
the saving is not the ultimate measure of these cooperatives. 
It is not even the ultimate economic measure. 

In Indiana we do a considerable amount of talking about 
how we were instrumental along with the cooperatives of 
other states in breaking the whole fertilizer racket. When 
we went into the fertilizer business, in a single year, we 
reduced the gross margin on fertilizer by $12 a ton in our 
state—a saving that would currently amount to 3 or 4 
million dollars a year for Indiana farmers, because that 
margin which did run from $12 to $14-15 is now less than 
$5 a ton because cooperatives are in the picture, competing 
to see that the prices do not get excessive. 

Incidentally, just in our office the other day, there was a 
phone eall from one of the large fertilizer companies asking 
the cooperative, “What are you going to do about the price 
of fertilizer this year?” 

We said, “We are not going to do anything about it. It is 
going to be right where it was.” Because raw material prices 
have gone up some; but the price of fertilizer in Indiana is 
not going to go up very much as long as the cooperative 
is standing there saying the price is high enough. And it is 
high enough, because at that price we are still able to make 
a saving of $3 to $4 a ton for our farmers. So we are not 
strangling our competitors to death. We are just saying to 
them that they need not take advantage of the people of 
Indiana. 

We can tell the same sort of story in oil. 

When we went into the petroleum business in rural 
Indiana, the gross margin was 7 cents a gallon. Because 
we paid such sizeable patronage refunds, the price started 
to be cut. I can remember the time when the ad appeared 
in the Indianapolis Petroleum Marketer—a questionnaire 
really—(The Indianapolis Marketer)—asking if a 2-cent 
discount for farmers would help meet cooperative competi- 
tion. Apparently the competitors of the coop said it would 
help because the price went down to farms alone, 2 cents a 
gallon. The margin now on gasoline is not 7 cents a gallon 
but 31% cents when it is being delivered on the farms of 
Indiana. That adds up, on the basis of petroleum products 
farmers use in agricultural production, into millions of 
dollars yearly just in Indiana. We could go on with this 
sort of thing—what we did to reduce the death loss of baby 
chicks in Indiana, and so on. But I don’t want to take 
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works for me! And his face shines and he is somebody 
for a change—not just a customer, not just somebody to 
pay his money and get something away from the plant. But 
he is part of the thing. It is a source of value that I think 
we dare not overlook. 

Neither, I suppose, would I want to give the idea that 
these are little corners of Utopia, and I wish they were; 
but they are not. We have plenty of problems—problems 
that the church can help us solve, I think. 


For one thing, our coops are too little and they are too big. 
That sounds like a paradox. I know when we started in, 
and in one of our local ecoops all of our members could get 
over a carload of fertilizer and talk over business and par- 
ticipate and take care of the business and take home his 
share of the profit. A very simple operation—everybody 
knew he could get along, knew what his responsibilities were, 
and just where he stood in the picture. But maybe the mem- 
bership was 25 or 50 or 100. Now you get 2,000 farmers 
in a single county as members and you can’t even find a hall 
for them to get together. We have that problem of effective 
organization when numbers get large. I suppose that is true 
of any democratic organization, labor unions, and all the rest; 
and it is a tough one which comes up any time we organize 
people. 

There is a second problem on the basis of the merger 
movement. It takes more and more money to operate this 
business and compete effectively. There is the question 
whether or not the people—the “little people’—so to speak 
—¢an and will put up the money that it takes. Let me just 
give you an illustration. You can’t live long in the petroleum 
industry unless you have your own refinery. And you can’t 
live long operating a refinery unless you have crude oil, and 
the larger oil companies get more and more of the crude oil 
all the time. Ten years ago they had 60% of the reserves 
in the U. S. We have now increased the reserves, and they 
own 80%. You have to have your own crude oil. 


Our organization in the last six months has spent between 
5 and 6 million dollars just being sure we could get crude 
oil to operate our refineries. Now that’s a lot of money for 
petroleum, and that’s a little operation, comparatively. So 
there is a question of whether or not the people—the “Little 
People”—ean and will provide enough capital to operate 
their own business. 


Right here I would like to say that the churches have done 
a tremendous job for the coops in Indiana. We get in 
meetings once in awhile, and somebody suggests that maybe 
we sing a little. So the only thing we ean all sing is “Brighten 
the Corner Where You Are.” We can sing gospel songs or 
Stephen Foster, and it is usually gospel songs we sing. Some 
members have been Sunday School superintendents or 
teachers or deacons or what have you. 


There are other problems. Some of you folks who have 
had experience perhaps in urban cooperatives will know that 


we have not as yet found the pattern for forming successful — 


urban coops. Ninety-five per cent of coop activity is in rural 
areas. In the cities, we don’t have the same sense of com- 
munity, the same stable population, the same factors that 
make it possible to operate a business that depends on at 
least as much the social organization as the financial organiza- 
tion. It is another whole aspect of this problem that cooper- 
tives face that has already been touched on here. 
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I would like to quote a little bit from an article that I read 
recently in the Journal of the American Market Association. 
This article appeared in July issue of the Journal 
of the American Market Association, written by Mr. 
L—. He said: “In the first 39 years of this century, some 
16,000,000 businesses have opened up doors and in the same 39 
years 14,000,000 have closed up.” The turn-over is terrific. 
And the bigewenes are eating up the little ones faster every day. 
Why? Well, part of it is the economic pressure—exerted by 
the integrated business—the business that integrates produc- 
tion and distribution, or that on a horizontal basis integrates 
a number of businesses giving financial strength, operating 
strength, ete. 

Another factor is the matter of advertising. “A second 
factor in the influence of the concentration of _ economic 
power upon distribution is the high cost of advertising. .. . 
Out of 3.1 billion dollars worth of advertising in 1946 over 
2 billion was spent for national advertising.’ Over two- 
thirds! That’s spent by the big boys—not the little boys. 
If you think that doesn’t create a tremendous economic 
pressure, try to get in the soap business. You can’t get in 
unless you have a million dollars to put in. You just can’t 
get in! Try and get in- the cigarette business; you can’t 
possibly get in! Kaiser Frazer is going to find out how 
hard it is to get in the automobile business. Maybe he will 
make it, but the pressure of advertising by the large corpora- 
tions, says Mr. L—— in this article, is terrific. “We have 
an increasing tendency towards the concentration of distribu- 
tion in fewer and fewer hands. In every field, a steadily 
shrinking proportion is doing a steadily larger proportion 
of the retail and wholesale volumes. In my opinion, the 
chains will probably be doing close to two-thirds of the retail 
business by 1960.” Z 

Well, is that good or bad? Mr. L. says this, and I think it 
is one of the most startling, thought-provoking statements T 
have seen for a long time—“If a decline of competition con- 
tinues during the decade ahead at the speed at which it is now 
moving, and if the economic and therefore the political power 
of the United States continues to be concentrated in fewer and 
fewer hands, then we shall have a regulated economy, fixed 
prices, and a wholesale destruction of anything better.” 


I don’t know how many of you have read “I Quit,” written 
by a former vice-president of General Electric Company. 
You ought to read it. There are over 3,000,000 businesses in 
this country today; but only 455 corporations, or one-eighth of 
1% of all corporations, are reported to own 51% of the major 
business. Once in a while cooperatives are accused of leading 
us into somewhat of a collective state. But Mr. Quinn, who 
was a vice-president of General Electric, says that monster 
business is leading us into a type of collectivism more surely 
than all of the communists put together. There is a bureauc- 
racy, a collectivism, in these monster corporations, many of 
them larger than a political state in the United States. It is 
a collectivism which is only a few steps removed from the 
collectivism which is now practiced in Russia. . 


Well, that’s a real problem for cooperatives, because ee 


means that we have to live in an economy which is more and — 


more dominated by those types of business enterprises. Well, — 
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It was my job on Sunday morning to debate on the radio 
with a lawyer by the name of Leopold, former counsel for 
the NAM, on the matter of cooperatives and taxes. He 
talked thirty minutes before the program, getting his argu- 
ments all lined up, and then we argued: for thirty minutes 
while we were on the air, and then they turned us off and 
we really went to it for the next hour and a half. I said, 
“Taxes are not the issue” He finally said, “I know it. The 
trouble is, you fellows make that a religion, and we can’t 
compete with a religion. If it was just-the business, we 
could compete.” That’s the point. Because this becomes 
the people’s business—a business organization which says 
“the people are our major concern.” We ean compete in 
the face of large concentrations of economie power, I am 
confident of that. Now there are a lot of criticisms for coop- 
eratives these days and the greatest ery is that the coopera- 
tives don’t pay their fair share of taxes, which was eye wash 
from the beginning. Cooperatives have no special tax privi- 
lege except the privilege. of operating without profit. And 
when they operate without profit, they have no income tax to 
pay, and that is all the argument there is to it. And the 
courts of the United States and the Congress of the United 
States and everyone else who has made any study of the thing 
has come up with the same conclusion. We are under attacks 
in the courts because we dare to organize a different kind of 
business. If we were just puting up a feed store like anyone 
else’s feed store, no one would attack us. If we were operating 
the same sort of a filling station or a grocery store or anything 
else, nobody would be against us. It is because this business 
is different, because it dares to attempt to operate with the 
people as its primary objective that we get under fire. I have 
no doubt in my mind that in the long run, cooperatives will 
continue to grow in spite of the attack or maybe because 
of the attack. 


Opening Worship 


(Continued from page 29) : 
West, in order that we may eat. Those who labor amid 
the searing heat of our glass producing factories and blast 
furnaces of our steel factories . . . of these and others like 
them must we think. We cannot afford to take lightly the 
labor and giving of themselves for others in behalf of our 
own enjoyment and satisfaction. That principle I think 
ean be extended to all the areas of life. Strange is it not 
the denunciation of a meeting of those who are interested, 
as we are here today, in securing the blessings and benefits 
of life for all God’s men, women and children; that this 
sort of a meeting should be looked upon as weird, unusual, 
fanatical, contracted by those who are a danger, a menace 
to society. Sometime ago I was reading a book you have 
read. It ought to be a must book for every Christian leader 
and worker, called Human Destiny by that great French 
scientist Pierre Lecomte duNouy. a th 
distinguished scientist traces the rise, the beginning and devel- 
opment of life on this continent through its tens of millions, 
hundreds of millions, and thousands of millions of years, from 
its first beginning back there in the single cell amid the pri- 
mordial slime on up into the differing and more complex 
forms of life; traces that same germinal development from 
the primordial development to man in his more primitive state 
and from man to his present state. And the interesting thing 
to me about that account was that this scientist challenges 
Darwin in his Origin of the Species that natural selection 
accounts for evolution. He says it doesn’t . . . he says there is 
natural selection . . .he says there is survival of the fittest... 
but he says when your fittest survives, what doeshe survive 
for? He survives to adapt himself perfectly to his environ- 


And in this book this the days ahead of us. 
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ment. Then when in any species in animal life that perfect 
adaptation takes place evolution stops ... right at that 
pot ... and that species vegetates. It may be a million 
years, it may be a hundred million years, it may be a thou- 
sand million years. There is no further evolving upward; 
it has found its perfect adaption to its surrounding; it does 
not quarrel with its surrounding; it is perfectly satisfied; 
it vegetates. And there are very low forms of animal life, 
like sea worms that you find back in the rock a thousand 
million years ago, and you find those still existing, actually 
living today. They vegetated for a thousand million years 
without making an advance. But there’s this sign ... man 
and the ancestral strain of man has this peculiar char- 
acteristic man has never been satisfied with his environment. 
He has never succeeded in perfect adaptation to his environ- 
ment. Always he has felt an inner urge to drive forward 
to something better and to challenge his environment in 
behalf of something better. And that process, says this 
scientist, is going on. Man has probably already reached 
his ultimate as far as physical development is concerned. 
There’s no likelihood, he says, that man will develop much 
further as a physical animal. But, he says, there is this 
differentiation between man and all other animal forms... 
that man came to a time in his development when in a 
mighty leap he transcended the animal and became a spiritual 
being. And, says this scientist, you cannot account for that 
fact unless you take for granted the existence of eternal, 
purposeful, creative personality which we call God. Now 
man has not gone far forward in his development, his. 
evolution in the realm of the spirit. Indeed he is in his 
infancy in the realm of the spirit and his great possibility 
of development into something more infinitely wonderful 
than we can dream about. His development lies ahead of 
him in the realm of the spirit. As he challenges in behalf 
of the spirit his surroundings, works forward to something 
greater that God has put the vision of in his soul. And 
it ean be stated only in the scripture: “Hye has not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man 
what God hath prepared for them that love Him and work 
with His eternal and creative purposes.” 

So we gather together in this meeting of the MFSA to 
challenge our environment, our slogan again turns and 
chooses itself from the New Testament: “Be not conformed 
to this world that is out of harmony with the will of God’s 
free children, but being yourself transformed by Christ 
go forth and demand that all the organized forces, institu- 
tions and ideals of this modern life shall be brought in the 
sway of the good will of God’s free children that His chil- 
dren may ultimately have the right to live in the kind of 
a world that their passionately loving Father desires for 
them.” 

Then this is our commission in this annual meeting of 
our MFSA and the fellowship of Him Who trod that first 
calvary and Who all during His life paid that life and 
paid the ultimate price at the last. His companionship 1s 
ours and His spirit is the thing which we passionately long 
for and seek to work in harmony with as we go on into 
We are not appalled, my friends, 
as the representatives of the Church of Christ, by the tides 
that are beating in upon us today, that threaten our entire 
world civilization. We are appalled by it because we are 
the church of Christ. The church of Christ is not seeking 
to get under cover; it’s not bending before the storm; it 
isn’t running away from the present scene to save itself. 
The church of Christ at its finest and best, if it comes true 
to its Lord, must recognize that almighty God has put it 
into the world for such an hour as this and by His divine 
grace we must determine to meet these tides, to step out into 
the vast and seething and falling tides of this modern world — 
life and master those tides in behalf of the ideas and 
ideals and leadership and spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
our leader and Lord. 
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Methodist Federation for Social Action 
BALLOT 


“ Nominations for Executive Committee 

These officers were elected by the National Membership 
Meeting in Oskaloosa, December 28-30, 1948. Your con- 
firmation is requested. Officers are automatically members 
of the Executive Committee. 


PRESIDENT (vote for 1) Check one. 
L1 Bishop Robert N. Brooks, New Orleans Area; former 
editor, Central Christian Advocate. 


Bale tase. byes OLIV Oh. 8) (0. (601 Olle) L016 18) 6 tie) 16) 10 0) 6 61.016) 81h, 8) (6 7S) (W866) Bie SC LCE Ce 8.0 


VICE PRESIDENTS (Vote for 6) Check six. 

[1] Bishop James C. Baker, Los Angeles Area; Vice Presi- 
dent, MFSA. 

CO Bishop Lewis O. Hartman, Vice President, MFSA,; for- 
mer President, MFSA. 

CL] Bishop W. Earl Ledden, Syracuse Area; Vice Presi- 
dent, MFSA. 

O Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Vice President, MFSA,; 
former President, MFSA. 

LC] Dean Walter G. Muelder, Boston University School of 
Theology; Vice President, MESA. 

L] Bishop Donald Tippett, San Francisco Area. 


Ce 


RECORDING SECRETARY (Vote for 1) Check one. 
CL] Miss Thelma Stevens, Recording Secy.. MFSA; Execu- 
tive Secretary, Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions, Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 


TREASURER (Vote for 1) Check one. 
C1 Dr. Gilbert Q. LeSourd, Associate Secretary, Missionary 
Education Movement; Treasurer, MESA. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER (Vote for 1) Check one. 
[] William W. Reid, Assistant Treasurer, MFSA; Editor, 
The Pastor’s Journal. 


Members-at -Large (Vote for 50) 
ee These aes a ee by the National Membership Meet- 
xe e ones you wish to confirm and add any 
3 Beoitiue. names. — 
ae i. De Wade &. ves, member MFSA Administra- 
: < itt , editor, SoctaL QUESTIONS. 
Palz New York; former member, 


Social Questions Bulletin 


. Miss Doris Dennison, Board of Education, The 


Methodist Church; Nashville, Tennessee. 
Rev. Paul DuBois, Director, N. Y. East Conference 
Pension Fund Campaign; President, New York East 


Conference, MFSA. 


Rey. Timothy B. Echols, Austin, Texas. 
Mr. E. J. Fricke, Indiana Conference Lay Leader; 


President, Indiana State MFSA. 


Rev3 “Paul Friedrich, member MFSA Administrative 
Committee; Long Branch, New Jersey. 
Dr. Corliss Pp. Hargraves, "Executive Secretary, Inter- 
board Comm. on Missionary Education. 
Rev. Chester Hodgson, President, Newark Confer- 


ence MFSA; Newark, New Jersey. 


. Dr. Russell Humbert, Trinity Methodist Church, 


Youngstown, Ohio; Vice President, Northeast Ohio 


Conference MFSA. 
Rev. Edgar Jackson, Chairman, N. 


Y. E. Conference 


Social Service Commission; Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


boro, North Carolina. 


. Dr. David Jones, President, Bennett College, Greens- 


Mrs. J. D. Kilgore, Officer, Pacific Northwest MFSA; 


Tracyton, Washington. 


Mr. Chester Kingsbury, printer, ae Washington; 


President, Pacific Northwest MFSA 
Negro Work, Board of Missions; 


Kansas. 


AD he. Edgar Love, Superintendent, "Department of 


New York. 


.- Mr. Jesse Mall, locomotive engineer, Hoisington, 


. Rey. Edward McGowan, Co-chairman, New York 


Conference MFSA; Bronx, New York. 


New York City MFSA. 


. Dr. Clyde Miller, writer and lecturer; Co-chairman, 


. Mrs. Floyd Mulkey, Member, Commissions on Citi- 


zenship, Race Relations and the Church, Economic 
Life, of the Church Federation of Greater Chicago. 
Rev. J. Pierce Newell, Wesley Methodist Church, 


" LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
. Rev. G. S. Nichols, Ames, Iowa. 


Board of Missions, New York City. am 
Rey. Spencer B. Owens, Superintendent, Albion 

" Lansing District, Michigan Conference. 

. Rev. Edward Peet, Mill Valley, California. 

. Bishop Glenn Phillips, Denver Area. 

. Prof. Clarence T. Craig, New Haven, Conn. 
Dr. Arthur Raper, economic analyst, U. S. Depart-_ 


tyes of Le BS ; Vienna, Va. 


; Ratliff, Mission, Texas. 
he Wy. ie Ratliff, President, 


WSCS; Sherard, Mississippi 


os ,) ae 


- Miss Dorothy Nyland, Secretary of Student Work, — 


S.B, Turisdiction, 5 
. Miss Matilda Saxton, Se Central Wancdi uris ition 
Dept, of Christian Social Relations. 


Anping 


ee Se 


February-March, 1949 


CT 50. 
i) 51. 


C] 52. 
P53: 
OU) 54. 
G) 55. 
C56. 


L) 57. 
LI 58. 


OO 59. 


Dr. Willard Uphaus, Director, National Religion and 
Labor Foundation, New Haven. 

Rev. Edgar Wahlberg, Mt. Olivet Methodist Church, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

Rev. Charles Webber, Secretary, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers; former secretary, MPSA. 

Mr. James Wendell, lay leader, Washington Square 
Methodist Church; Co-chairmane New York City 
MFSA. 

Rey. Bruce Wendt, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rey. Wayne White, member, Administrative Com- 
mittee, MFSA; Bronx, New York. 

Mr. J. Ernest Wilkins, attorney, Chicago; member 
Judicial Council Methodist Chureh. 

Dr. Elwin Wilson, Orono, Maine. : 

Dr. Loyd Worley, First Methodist Church, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Dr. Ruth Woleott, physician; Spirit Lake, Iowa. 


Youth Members 


. My. Robert Eddy, President, Troy Conference M.Y.F. 
. Rey. Jack Klein, Union Grove, Wisconsin. 
. Rey. George Harper, Editor, Concern; Secretary of 


National Conference of Methodist Youth, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


. Rey. James Rhinesmith, student, Union Theological 


Seminary, New York City. 


. Miss Shippy Sharpnack, MFSA Executive Com- 


mittee; organizer Mt. Union College MFSA Chapter, 
Ohio. 


. Mr. Philip Van Vlack, student, Ames, Iowa. 


Nominations for National Committee 


Annual Conference Chapter presidents are automatically 


members of the National Committee. 


Standard Conference 


Chapters elect five members to the National Committee. 
Standard Local Chapters elect two members to the National 
Committee. 


These were nominated by the National Membership Meet- 
If you wish to make a substitution, please cross out 


ing. 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


the names you wish deleted and add the substitutes. 


Ball, ogee New Jersey. 


Oregon Conference 
eo . 


47. oe 
48. Rev. Gaston Foote, Grace Methodist Church, Dayton, . 


Ohio. me, se ees = a : 
49. Rev. Edwin Garrison, Methodist Church, Wabash, — 
50. nodist Chu 


. Miss Winifred Chappell, 
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. Dr. Miller Boyd, President, Morristown College, Ten- 


nessee. 


. Dr. Edwin A. Brown, Urbana, Ohio. 
. Rev. William T. Brown, Chairman, Commission on 


World Peace, North Carolina Conference (CJ). 


. Dr. Emory Bucke, Editor, Zion’s Herald; President, 


New England Conference MFSA. 


. Rev. Roy Burt, Willmar, Minnesota. 
. Mr. A. M. Butler, Lawyer, Dows Iowa; President, 


N. W. Iowa Conference Chapter. 


. Rey. Charles Carrington, Brooks Memorial Church, 


Jamaica, New York; President, Delaware Confer- 
ence MESA. 


. Mr. Perey Chamberlin, Lay Leader, New Haven Dis- 


trict, N. Y. E. Conference; Seymour, Connecticut. 
Former Office Secretary 
MFSA; People’s Institute of Applied Religion, Chi- 
eago, Illinois. 


. Rev. Don Chase, San Bruno, California. 
. Rev. James 


Chubb, Board of Evangelism, 
Island, Nebraska. 


Grand 


. Rev. Cautious Choate, Executive Secretary Board of 


Edueation, Central Kansas Conference. 


. Rev. George Clary, Trinity Methodist Church, Savan- 


nah, Georgia. 


. Dr. George Coe, Professor Emeritus, Union Theoolgi- 


eal Seminary; residence, California. 


. Rev. Elbert Cole, St. Louis, Missouri. 
. Dr. Russell Compton, Professor of Religion, Ham- 


line University, Minnesota. 


. Rey. Alva I. Cox, Sr., Exec. Secy., Board of Educa- 


tion, Northeast Ohio Conference. 


. Rev. J. Kirkwood Craig, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
. Rev. Earl Crampton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
. Mr. John Current, Lay Leader, Chicago District, Lex- 


ington Conference. 


. Rey. Albert Curry, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
. Mrs. J. W. Curry, Leader, WSCS, South Carolina Con- 


ference, Central Jurisdiction. 


. Rev. Jack Davis, Sarasota, Florida. ; 
. Rev. Mark A. Dawber, Executive Secretary, Home Mis- 


sions ‘Council, New York City. 


. Rev. Phil Deschner, Norman, Oklahoma. 
. Rey. Caxton Doggett, Secretary, Department of Stu- 


dent Work, Methodist Board of Missions. 


. Rey. Robert Duel, Carver, Minnesota. 
. Dr. James Dunning, First Methodist Church, Los 


Angeles, California. 


Rev. L. L. Dunnington, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Indiana. - PP 
Rev. Owen Geer, Vermont Square 
Los Angeles, California. = 


Dr. John Haywood, President, Gammon Theological 
Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia. 

. Rev. R. K. Heacock, Vice President, Southwest Texas 

MFSA, Llano, Texas. 

. Rev. Roy Hendricks, Mount Vernon, New York. 

. Rey. Myron Herrell, Hayward, California. 

. Rev. Neyland Hester, Dallas, Texas. 

. Miss Elizabeth Howe, Bellevue, Pennsylvania. 


67. Dr. Harold Hutson, Professor, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 
68. Professor Emmett §. Johnson, Wesleyan College, 


Macon, Georgia. 

. Dr. Julius Johnson, Nashville, Tennessee. 

. Rev. G. Ray Jordan, Atlanta, Georgia. 

. Rey. Andrew Juvinall, Stockton, California. 

. Rev. J. Clyde Keegan, Casper, Wyoming. : 

. Rey. Allen Keith, Methodist Church, Denver, Colorado. 

. Bishop Edward Kelley, St. Louis Area. 

. Bishop Gerald Kennedy, Seattle Area. 

. Rev. Ralph Kesselring, Missionary, Malaya. 

. Rey. John B. Kirby, Fair Haven Methodist Church, 
New Jersey. 

. Dr. C. F. Littell, Prof. History & Political Science, 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Lowa. 

. Rey. Ely Lofton, District Superintendent, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

. Rev. Nat G. Long, Atlanta, Georgia. 

. Mrs. Ford Longsdorf, Officer, Louisiana Conference 
MFSA. 

. Rev. W. E. Longstreth, President, Missouri Conference 
MFSA. 

. Mrs. W. E. Longstreth, Active Laywoman, Missouri 
Conference. 

. Rev. Dr. Halford Luceock, Professor, Yale Divinity 
School, New. Haven. 

. Rev. Franklin H. Littell, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

. Rev. Samuel Marble, Trinity Methodist Church, Denver, 
Colorado. 

. Rev. John Marvin, Editor, Michigan 

_ Advocate. 

. Mr. William P. Mason, retired Shoe Manufacturer; 
former District Lay Leader, St. Louis. 

. Rev. Oscar McGill, Seattle, Washington. 

. Rev. Fred MacKenzie, Mechaniecville, New York. 

. Rey. George Mecklenberg, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

. Rev. A. E. Middlebrooks, Editor, Alabama Christian 
Advocate. ; Se 

93. Rev. Clarence Miller, Jeffersonville, Ohio. 

94, Rev. Theodore Miner, Fishkill, New York. 

95. Rev. Paul Morrison, Detroit, Michigan. 

96. Rev. R. 8. Mosby, San Antonio, Texas. 

. Dr. Arthur Munk, Associate Professor of Philosophy 

ion, Wesley College, North Dakota. 

or Neff, Assoc. Secy., Dept. Christian Social 

W.D.C.S., New Y ons 


Christian 


129. 
130. 


. Rev. Frank Toothaker, District Superintendent, Ari- y 


. Mrs. A. L. Voigt, WCSC, San Antonio, Texas. Pera Ls: 
. Dr. Harry F. Ward, Professor Emeritus, Christian 


. Rev. Bradford G. Webster, Secretary Genesee Confer 


. Rev. Wilson Weldon, High Point, North Carol 
. Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke, Pittsburgh Ar 7 

. Rev. M. J. Wilcox, Glendive, Mont > 
. Mr. R. S. Wimberly, Lawyer, Lump 
. Mrs. Frank L. Wright, active La: 


. Rey. Nelson 


Social Questions Bulletin 


. Rey. Don Redmond, Kingsville, Texas. 

- Rev. Ensworth Reisner, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

. Dr. Lloyd Rising, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

’ Rev. Orris G. Robinson, Washington, D. C. 

. Dr. John Rustin, Washington, D. C. ' 

- Rev. Kenneth Sausaman, Grace Community 
Denver, Colorado. 

. Rey. Don Schooler, Palchquah, Oklahoma. ; 
_ Rev. Claude Singleton, Director, Wesley Foundation, 
University of Georgia, Athens. ; 

_ Mr. Chester A. Smith, Executive Committee, 

York Conference MFSA. 
_ Rev. Kenneth Smith, Executive Committee, Colorado 
Conference MFSA, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Church, 


New 


2. Rev. Vaughn Smith, Director, Wesley Foundation, 


California. 
. Rev. Elgar Soper, President, Baltimore MFSA, Mary- 
land. 
. Rev. Leland Spurrier, Exee. Secy., Southwest Area 
Chapter MFSA, Celina, Texas. 
. Rev. James Stovall, Eunice, Louisiana. 
_ Rev. Everett Stowe, Associate Secretary, World Coun- 
cil of Christian Education, New York City. 4 
. Rev. Daniel Taylor; former President, Pacifie North- . 
west Chapter, Vancouver, Washington. 
. Dr. Joseph Thompson, Executive Secretary, Missouri — 
Conference Board of Education. 
Miss Mildred Thomson, Social Worker; President, St. 
Paul MFSA Chapter, Minnesota. 
Dr. Ernest Fremont. Tittle, Pastor, First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, Illinois. ~ 


ae al ae 


zona. 

. Rev. Allen F. Tuck, Pipestone, Minnesota. j 2, 

. Rev. Andrew Turnipseed, President, Alabama Con- | 
ference MFSA, Montgomery. — ~<a 


_ 


Ethics, Union Theological Seminary; former Secr 
tary MFSA. ae 


ence Chapter MFSA, Akron, New York. | 


~ 


Missouri. _ 


